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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 
A Landmark in the Institute’s History 


HE Institute recently celebrated the attainment of its fourteenth 

birthday by inaugurating what we hope will be a long series of 
Annual Dinners. A large and remarkably representative company 
dined in the Refectory of University College, London, on Friday, 
February 21st, with Dr. Albert Mansbridge in the Chair; and the 
guests included the Marquess of Lothian, Mr. Oliver Stanley, President 
of the Board of Education, Miss Elizabeth Haldane, C.H., Mr. W. C. 
Eaton (Principal Assistant Secretary, Board of Education). The prin- 
cipal speech was given by Mr. Oliver Stanley; and an account of it 
appears in later pages of this issue. The other speakers were Mr. R. S. 
Lambert, Editor of Zhe Listener and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Institute, and Mr. W. E. Williams, Secretary of the 
Institute. It was altogether a very agreeable and successful innovation; 
and it is one which, by common consent, must become a regular annual 
reunion. 


Mr. Stanley’s Challenge 


Mr. Stanley emphasized the need for some effective method of co- 
ordinating the varieties of adult education which have developed 
within the last thirty years. He traced the development of the move- 
ment from its period of spontaneous growth through voluntary 
organizations to its later forms of statutory provision. The time had 
come, he said, when we needed a body already experienced in adult 
education, which could reconcile the spontaneous and the formal 
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elements; and which could thereby make a systematic attempt to attain 
co-operation between voluntary bodies, Local Education Authorities 
and the Universities. He developed in some detail the functions 
he envisaged for such a co-ordinating body, and examined the extent 
to which the Institute had approached them in its short space of 
existence. 

Mr. R. S. Lambert warmly endorsed Mr. Stanley’s emphasis on this 
need for further co-operation among providing bodies. Yet, he de- 
clared, there is no territory of educational enterprise so resistant to the 
co-ordinating motive as adult education. The actual rapidity of its 
growth, and the diversity of motive which characterized that growth, 
were only two of the factors in this resistance; and these organic 
difficulties were further accentuated by the enthusiasm which each sect 
of adult education felt for its own particular work. Even in this difficult 
territory, however, the Institute had already shown itself to be the 
only society able to bring the voluntary bodies and the statutory 
bodies together in conference; while it possessed in other ways, too, 
the rudimentary facilities for closer and more effective contact between 
the providing units. The Institute had a clear vision of what its place 
might become, and that vision in every particular was the one which 
Mr. Stanley had outlined in his speech. The only consideration which 
frustrated it was a financial one. The Institute’s effective income was 
the small and precarious sum of £1,500 a year: an income which it 
now made singularly good use of, but which was entirely inadequate 
for the kind of expansion which it had planned and was immediately 
ready to proceed with. 

Mr. W. E. Williams pointed out that the Institute had just attained 
its critical fourteenth birthday, and that, after a period of financial 
insecurity, it hoped to see its age raised with some reasonable degree 
of maintenance. By active self-help during the year the Institute 
had added to its threadbare monetary resources; and if its riches of 
experience and enthusiasm could be reinforced by financial security, 
it could attain the destiny which its founders had foreshadowed. 


The Annual Meeting 
The Fifteenth Annual Meeting, under the Chairmanship of Dr. 
Albert Mansbridge, received the report of the year’s work. Professor 
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Constable, Director of the Courtauld Institute and Chairman of the 
Institute’s Art Committee, spoke on the remarkable success of the Art 
experiment and announced the new developments planned for the 
coming year; and Mr. George Peverett, Mr. Valentine Bell, Professor 
A. E. Heath and Mr. W. E. Williams amplified the details of the 
Institute’s work in four of its principal activities: the Enquiry into the 
Educational Work of Unemployment Clubs, the work of the Prisoners’ 
Education Committee, the Adult Students Enquiry and the Institute’s 
Publications. Mr. W. E. Williams also reported that the Institute had 
been able to reduce its debt from £349 to £32 during the year. 


Newbattle Abbey 


Scotland’s first residential college for adult education, will open in 
September, 1936. Lord Lothian, who gave the Abbey itself, has now 
added the generous gift of £5,000. This, with £5,000 given by Dr. 
Pollock and contributions from other donors, enables the College to 
begin work. The Scottish Universities have promised their co-opera- 
tion, and a certain number of bursaries will be available. 


The Consumer’s View of Adult Education 


Within a few weeks there will be published by Methuen, at 5s., Learning 
to Live, by A. E. Heath and W. E. Williams. Although the adminis- 
trators of adult education have on many occasions endeavoured to 
assess the value of the movement and to discover its weaknesses, the 
views of the rank and file have had few opportunities of expression. 
For the least three years, with the generous aid of the American Associ- 
ation for Adult Education, a comprehensive inquiry directed by Pro- 
fessor Heath has been going on. 

Nov its results are to be made public. One feature of the book which 
will add considerably to its interest is that the opinions and experiences 
of students are, wherever possible, given in their own words. 


News from America 


In commemoration of its founding on March 26th, 1926, the 
American Association for Adult Education has set aside four days 
in the third week of May, 1936, for a celebration of its tenth anni- 
versary. 
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The Celebration will afford an opportunity for a review of adult 
education in the United States, particularly during the last ten years, 
will survey current principles and practices, and will attempt to 
forecast trends in the immediate future of the American movement. 

For the first time on one of its annual gatherings, the Association 
will be able to include consideration of adult education as a world 
movement. Adult educators of distinction from England, France, 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Czechoslovakia, and Canada are being 
invited to participate. Although it is unlikely that representatives from 
all these countries will be in attendance, it is expected that the anni- 
versary conference will have a distinctly international, as well as a 
national, character. 

It is interesting to observe how the pedigrees of the various units 
of the American movement differ from those of adult education in this 
country. A current example comes from New Mexico, where a con- 
ference was recently called to plan a state movement. Among its 
prominent sponsors were the parent-teacher associations, the women’s 
clubs, the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 

The summary of findings, drawn up before the conference closed, 
called attention to the ample evidence, given in the reports, papers, and 
discussions, of the urgent need and the genuine desire for adult 
education in New Mexico. The necessity for an adequate co-ordinated 
plan for adult education throughout the state was stressed, and the 
belief expressed that the public schools are the logical channels through 
which adult education should be made available to every citizen of the 
state. At the final session of the conference a motion was passed re- 
questing the State Department of Education to appoint a committee to 
take up the question of a state-wide adult education survey as a pre- 
liminary to the possible formation of a state council or federation of 
adult education agencies. 

Because of the active part which the Institute played in establishing 
the British Film Institute in 1932 it is particularly interesting to hear 
that a similar project is being broached in America. 

During the last year, the American Council on Education has been 
studying the field of visual education with a view to assuming sponsor- 
ship of a national educational film institute, to be knownas the American 
Film Institute. 
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Several conferences have been held to discuss the feasibility of the 


project, and contact has been made with most of the visual education 
centres in the United States. A consensus of opinion favours the 
establishment of a film institute whose main functions will be the de- 
velopment of the use of motion pictures and allied visual-auditory aids 
in all fields of learning. Plans are now on foot that will, it is hoped, 
procure the funds necessary for carrying out the project. 


An Investigation of Handcraft Teaching 


The Institute has recently been considering the need for some inquiry 
into the problems of handcraft teaching in adult education. The growth 
of work in this field has been considerable during the last few years; 
and, like many other activities of its kind, it has developed several 
lines of policy, some of which need the most critical scrutiny. Volun- 
tary bodies and statutory bodies are extending their provision of 
handcraft facilities; and even some of the adult educational societies 
which have hitherto been preoccupied with the literary modes of 
education are now experimenting with craft-work as well. 

Inquiries made by the Institute suggest that there is a far-reaching 
rivalry of aim and method in handcraft teaching. Some teachers, for 
example, appear to regard its main objective as being the cultivation 
of mere skill; and are content that their students should learn to execute 
with the most exact technical precision, designs of the most obsolete 
and revolting kinds. Others declare that the purpose of their teaching 
is not to develop “blind” virtuosity, but rather to develop whatever 
natural sense of design may be in their students. Such rivalries of 
objective—and these are only one set of opposites—evidently produce 
equally diverse methods of instruction. 

What appears to be needed is an opportunity for these policies to 
be discussed and assessed by those who are engaged in handcraft 
provision; and the many authoritative opinions which the Institute 
has sought are unanimous about this. A week-end Conference would 
provide such an opportunity; but, in order that the materials and cate- 
gories of such a discussion might be sorted out in advance, the Institute 
would propose to precede such a Conference by an inquiry, which 
would assemble information on every aspect of handcraft teaching. 
The result of these investigations would be presented, in the form of a 
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collated Report, to a subsequent Conference on Handcraft Teaching. 
The Institute believes that, by clearing difficult and complicated 
ground in this way a valuable discussion should ensue when the 
Conference is brought together. It believes also that in sponsoring 
such an inquiry it will be rendering a useful service to a kind of adult 
education about which there has been too little deliberation and pool- 
ing of opinion. 


The Art Experiment: Second Chapter 


The successful Art experiment initiated last spring is to be continued 
on a larger scale in 1936. From over forty applications the Art Com- 
mittee of the Institute has selected four centres for the second chapter 
of its Loan Exhibitions Scheme; and during the spring and early 
summer there will be four separate exhibitions on view at Coleg 
Harlech, Sawston, Kendal and Canterbury. At each place regular 
Talks on the pictures will be given by leading Art critics and artists, 
and the Institute anticipates that this new series will prove as successful 
as last year’s. The pictures which have been lent by private owners are 
a striking collection, and they do justice to the traditional no less than 
the experiment motives in painting. Thus there will be examples of 
work by Corot, Constable, de Wint, Cotman, David Cox, Utrillo, 
Whistler, Sargent, Clausen, Sir Charles Holmes, Cézanne, Renoir, 
Gauguin, van Gogh, Vuillard, Steer, Marie Laurencin, Tonks, Matisse, 
Sickert, John, Duncan Grant, Stanley Spencer, Henry Lamb, Vanessa 
Bell, Edward Wadsworth, Ben Nicholson. 

This year the loans from private owners are being reinforced by 
one from the Victoria & Albert Museum and one from the Rutherston 
Collection of the Manchester City Art Gallery. This willingness of 
public galleries to lend (where their bye-laws permit), is a significant 
development; and, taken in conjunction with the Board of Education’s 
recognition of the exhibitions for grant-earning purposes, is an en- 
couraging sign that the Institute’s policy of taking Art to small towns 
is likely to develop on a bigger and more permanent scale. 

A further enlargement of the Art Committee’s plan has been made 
possible by a grant from the York Trust. Out of this the Institute pro- 
poses to inaugurate some travelling exhibitions of reproductions, 
particularly for the use of unemployed clubs, educational settlements, 
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residential colleges, etc.; and they will also be available to branches 
of voluntary bodies for periodic exhibition. Each set will consist of 
some fifty large reproductions which between them will afford the 
uninitiated a general view of the elements of painting; and each set 
will be equipped with hundres of copies of a small handbook on the 
pictures. This will be neither a catalogue nor a manual of the history 
of Art; it will be an exposition in simple and undogmatic terms of what 
the beginner might look for in the pictures it deals with. Although 
the prime intention of this service is to be as self-sufficient as possible, 
it will be supplemented wherever possible by a series of talks on the 
examples exhibited. 


The Extension of Ruskin College 


Ruskin College is appealing for funds to extend its accommodation; 
and this occasion is an opportunity to call fresh attention to an 
institution which has a significant place in adult education. 

The College was founded in Oxford thirty-seven years ago to 
provide non-vocational education of a University standard, free from 
sectarian or political party bias; and it is, of course, recognised for 
grant by the Board of Education. The students who enter the College 
are working men and women engaged in manufacturing, mining, 
agriculture and commerce, and who as a rule have already been 
members of adult educational classes. Most of them come to the College 
by means of scholarships or grants provided by working-class 
organisations or by Local Education Authorities, and they are selected 
partly on the strength of written work and partly by recommendation 
and interview. Often they are persons who take an active interest in 
current affairs and who influence the minds of other people in various 
ways. The development of a well-informed mind and a sense of 
judgment and proportion in such key-people among the working- 
classes is a matter of social importance. The main course of study 
pursued at the College is in the social sciences, but historical and 
literary studies as well as foreign languages are provided. 

Ruskin College is not a constituent part of the University, but 
students have access to certain University lecture courses, and to the 
Bodleian and other libraries, and they take part in games and debates 
with members of the University. Second year students enter for the 
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University Diploma in Economics and Political Science, and gain 
more than a proportionate number of successes in the examination. 

Both on the strength of its reputation and of its prospects, the 
College deserves the extension which it is now planning; and any 
individual or society desiring to assist the extension fund is invited 
to send a donation to the Honorary Treasurer, Ruskin College, 
Oxford. 


Too Old at 30 


So great is the emphasis on youth in trades and professions open to 
women that a woman who loses her job, or is forced for the first time 
to seek a living, when she is over 30, can often only hope for tem- 
porary work and decreased earnings as the alternative to unemploy- 
ment for the rest of her life. The problem of the woman who thus 
becomes “too old at 30” is being tackled by The Over Thirty 
Association. 

At a recent meeting of the Association, Miss Rees (Manager of the 
Great Marlborough Street Employment Exchange) read out a for- 
bidding list of trades in which employers stipulate that women taken on 
should be “not over 30” or even “not over 25”. The age limit, she 
said, might go up to 30, but was rarely more for saleswomen in fashion 
wear and practically all departments of stores; waitresses, counter 
hands and soda bar dispensers; lift attendants; kitchen workers; 
demonstrators; dressmakers, tailoring and fur workers; dancers and 
chorus girls; fancy leather bag makers; and all kinds of packers. The 
same applied in social work to club leaders, organisers, L.C.C. visitors 
to mental defectives, and health visitors for insurance companies. 
Shorthand typists, typists and clerks were included; indeed, an 
extraordinary proportion—nearly two-thirds—of women clerks were 
under 25. 


The Association has set itself four immediate tasks: — 


(2) To undertake or initiate sociological research with a view 
to procuring wider and more accurate knowledge than is 
now available of the economic, psychological, physical and 
social needs of women workers. 

(6) To raise funds from which bursaries and scholarships may 
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be given, or from which grants and loans may be made for 
training or re-training. 

(c) To promote the establishment of clubs, a feature of which 
will be co-operative self-help, and an advisory and welfare 
department. 

(d) To open hostels in which women capable of employment 
may be lodged until they find work, or until other arrange- 
ments are made for them. 


A full account of the Association’s aims and plans can be had from 
Miss Rosamond Tweedy, 109 Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


Hillcroft College 


Hillcroft College for Working Women (Surbiton, Surrey) invites 
women Trade Unionists and members of the Labour Party to apply 
for bursaries tenable at the College for one year. (Entrance in January 
or September.) 

The College offers to women workers of all kinds the opportunity 
of a year’s quiet study in beautiful surroundings and the pleasures and 
responsibilities of corporate life and it prepares its students for 
intelligent leadership and service to the community as a whole. 

The curriculum is adjusted to suit the needs of the students, and may 
include history (social, economic and European), the history and 
organisation of Trade Unions and of the Co-operative Movement, 
machinery of Government (central and local), economics, geography, 
philosophy, psychology, English literature, natural science, handi- 
crafts, folk dancing and Margaret Morris Movement, public speaking 
and household administration. (The College aims to include a good 
number of political subjects in its curriculum, but all teaching is non- 
propagandist.) 

For full particulars, application should be made to the Principal, 
Hillcroft College, Surbiton, Surrey. 


The Public Library, Yesterday, To-day 


and To-morrow 
EDWARD SYDNEY 


Mr. Sydney has during the last few years carried out some very interesting 
experiments at the Leyton Public Library, of which he is Librarian. 


HE history of the public library service of this country during 

1850-1919 is one in which a few only outside the service itself 
can have any pleasure. For those few, who passed in the main un- 
honoured and unsung, and for the profession of public librarianship 
the years were one long fight for an ideal in face of almost every 
obstacle and discouragement; but principally against indifference and 
semi-starvation. The fight still goes on, for “the years that the locust 
hath eaten” have left a mark on the public and professional mind too 
deeply bitten to be erased in the few years since the War. The effect 
of an official attitude of mind towards a public service over a period 
of some sixty years cannot be eradicated in sixteen, and let it be said 
quite frankly, that attitude still persists, and is being changed almost 
entirely by pressure from below. 

To those who have believed in public libraries in face of all diffi- 
culties the remarkable and incomprehensible thing has been, not the 
semi-starvation that is the fire of temper and test, but the indifference. 
That the general mass of working class people did not welcome some- 
thing of which they had no experience and were largely untrained to 
use is not surprising, for is not the whole history of modern education 
one of supply creating demand? What is amazing is the attitude of 
those individuals, educationists, schoolmen, administrators and others, 
who, knowing the pleasures of culture and of books and having the 
power to improve matters for others, were content to stand on one side 
and let the public library starve. When one considers the fight made 
for state-aided rate-supported compulsory elementary education and 
for its improvement, the history of the communal supply of the 
material on which alone that education could be continued and 
developed by the adolescent and the adult is a picture of inexplicable 
shortsightedness, and from the modern viewpoint a most peculiar 
conception of what was meant by education. 
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From the passing of the first Public Libraries Act in 1850 until 1919 
the maximum of legal expenditure of public monies on the public 
library service was the product of a penny rate, though this maximum 
could be, and was in a few cases increased by special local act. It was 
a “dole” and like the dole it permitted existence and a certain amount 
of circumscribed activity, but little development or release. That the 
public library accomplished so little, comparatively, is not surprising; 
that it achieved so much is remarkable and abundant evidence of its 
fundamental necessity and utility. 

The opportunities of development and extension prior to 1919 
were due almost entirely to the benefactions of Andrew Carnegie 
and one or two others who relieved many authorities of the millstone 
of repayments and interest on building and equipment loans, but in 
many cases the product of the penny rate was insufficient to maintain 
an adequate and efficient service within the edifice provided; to those 
prosperous industrial towns whose penny rate produced more and 
more with their growing success, and to those few towns, which, 
out of their affluence went to Parliament for sanction to increase the 
library rate. Definite, if limited, progress was made and with it came a 
growing realization of the value of the service in the minds of the 
people and local authorities. Quietly and steadily and without ostenta- 
tion or publicity an enthusiastic and underpaid profession explored 
with missionary zeal every avenue of service within the financial 
limitation; experimented, tested, organized, and gradually accu- 
mulated a mass of administrative and bibliographical detail; trained 
and examined its personnel to provide a body of experts for the efficient 
administration of this type of social service, straining always for the 
day when the shackles of the penny rate would be removed. The 
position in 1914 was clear to any sympathetic and trained observer. 
Development was being delayed by one factor alone, money. The 
personnel, in the main, was trained, willing and capable; the public was 
demanding extension and many local authorities were sympathetic. 
Then came the War and approximately five years of almost “shut 
down” to be followed in 1919 by the removal of the rate limitation. 

The shackles were off, but a stiffness remained which no passing 
of an Act could remove at once. A few years of stretching and limber- 
ing in a brave new world of developing social service and adult 
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education were followed by the slump. Pessimism and dark forebod- 
ings began to creep and the confidence of librarians in their newly- 
found and as yet hardly realized freedom wavered, but the miracle 
happened and the service emerged from the “crisis” with little more 
than an apprehensive shiver. The years of “crisis” were almost as 
important to the movement as the removal of the rate limit, for they 
tested the strength of the belief of local authorities as to the value of 
their new freedom in library development, and to-day librarians are 
planning with confidence and assurance a realization of many of those 
dreams their predecessors created and cherished during the years of 
frustration. Not all the dreams, for times have changed and the place 
and scope of the public library of to-morrow requires a philosophy 
and an approach not essentially changed but wider, larger and of a 
rather different pattern. 

The public library of this country as it exists to-day, even in its 
most developed form, is so clearly the outcome of its pre-war pre- 
decessor that any attempt at a description of the contemporary scope 
and accomplishment had to be preceded by some account of the 
difficulties and limitations under which that fore-runner was operated. 

The public is needing a service of the public library far in excess of 
the capacity of the present organization, though that organization is 
being developed and enlarged with skill and speed. There are many 
backward areas where conditions are still static, but any understanding 
observer can see clearly the enormous strides made since 1919 in 
facilities, extension of services, re-building and re-planning, in book 
supply, in professional training, and in the changing philosophy of the 
librarian in face of changing social conditions. The inadequacy of the 
service to meet modern demands is not the result of a faulty under- 
standing of the requirements of the position, but the inevitable, 
obvious results of a sixty year rate limitation. There are some who, 
belatedly solicitous for the welfare of the public library, consider that 
some national organization and control will be necessary before a 
service uniformly in line with present and future needs can be provided. 
There are others, more intimate with the position, who believe that 
the best interests of adult education in the form of public library 
service will be served by voluntary co-operation on lines now evolving, 
and that there are abundant signs that, given another twenty years of 
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the present free conditions, there will be no need for centralized control 
and pressure. 

The history of public library service to date can be divided roughly 
into two periods: (1) The pre-war age of establishment and book- 
collection, and (2) the post-war era of extension and re-organization, 
to be followed, it is hoped, by an age of co-operation and book 
exploitation. 

The pre-war enthusiasts were mainly concerned with the establish- 
ment of public libraries and the collection and preservation of books, 
for any public library was better than no public library, and any 
collection of books better than no books. Emphasis was laid on 
reference libraries, and lending libraries were protected by “indicator” 
barriers. Book funds were small; purchases somewhat over-zealously 
guarded, and oft-times retained long after their usefulness was ex- 
hausted or superseded. The traditional “storehouse” conception of 
purpose weakened in face of insistent public demand for books for 
home-reading, and enlightened authorities began to throw open their 
lending libraries so that their members could have access to the shelves, 
and choose their reading by contact with the books themselves. The 
modern public library can be said to have commenced when “open 
access” was accepted, for almost all subsequent developments have been 
an extension of the implications inherent in that principle. 

It would be unfair and untrue to suggest that pre-war librarianship 
was concerned solely with the collection and storage of books, for 
books were bought for public use, and they were organized and the 
service administered to that end, but the financial limitations were such 
that few libraries could afford to make more than tentative attempts at 
the stimulation of use. The small book funds were not sufficient to 
withstand any considerable use of the stock and unless increased to 
cope with added wear and tear, generally this could not be done, stock 
soon became dilapidated, out-of-date and unattractive. It must have 
been extremely irritating to have made a tentative test of potential 
demand, been overwhelmed with the response, and then left with a 
stock less able to stand normal use than before, and no immediate 
hope of any relief. 

The cutting of the purse string and uncovering of the shelves have 
resulted in the public really getting into the library and in the librarian 
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beginning to look outside his library. The accommodation of large 
numbers of persons in an open-access library has profoundly in- 
fluenced planning; the free examination of the bookstock has revealed 
to authority and public alike that numbers bear but small relation to 
value and utility, with consequential revisions of stock and increased 
book funds; and the librarian, gaining courage from a developing 
capacity to meet most demands, fortified by a regional, national and 
international scheme of co-operative lending, is able to study his 
public; to formulate lines of approach to groups and individuals with 
a view to the greatest possible use being made of the stock and service 
and to the utmost value being obtained by the user. 

In an article designed to give a short sketch of the newer aspects of 
public library service I have been concerned to give a background 
to the contemporary scene to which I now turn. 

The old public libraries functioned as attempts at self-sufficient 
units each serving a definite area; the new pattern is a recognition of 
the inability of all but the largest cities to attain that self-sufficiency, 
for to-day practically the whole of the country is divided voluntarily 
into library regions, with headquarters supported financially by all 
authorities in each region; with union catalogues in preparation of the 
whole of the non-fiction stocks of the area, purely to enable a full 
exploitation of the literary resources of the country by groups and 
individuals no matter where situated. The regional bureaux are linked 
to the National Central Library which acts as a clearing house of loans 
between regions; as a link with many special libraries; as a medium of 
international exchange; as an information bureau, and with its quickly 
increasing stock of expensive, rare, and little used works, as a valuable 
supplement to the lending resources of every public library. Such is the 
organization the humblest individual in the most rural area is able 
through his county library system to obtain almost any book desired 
and to have it sent to him, if necessary, from the other end of the 
country or from abroad. A vast change from a few years ago when he 
had either no library at all or was limited to whatever collection of 
books was immediately available. A tremendous pooling of resources 
is going on which, when completed, will be of incalculable benefit to 
students and others. 

The inevitable effect of a free examination of the shelves has been a 
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revision of those rules and regulations which were almost as big a bar 
to use as the indicator, and modernized services have facilities permit- 
ting the freest and fullest possible use. In one library there is no limit 
to the number of volumes a member may have on loan; in most three 
tickets are the normal quota, with others issued on request. Teachers, 
students and others have additional facilities according to desire and 
requirement. Greater attention than ever is given to the proposition 
of books by readers, and, assisted by the inter-lending scheme, few 
proposers of works other than light fiction find their suggestions 
ignored or declined. That feeling of irritated frustration in never 
finding a wanted book on the shelves is being largely obviated by a 
system of reservation whereby the desired volume is stopped on 
return from loan and the requiring member notified by post of its 
availability. The reading interests of groups and individuals are receiving 
more and more attention, and it is rare to find the temporary bulk loan 
of small special collections withheld from study groups, whilst the 
formation of a file of the reading interests of individual members is 
coming into practice. Such a file is a considerable help to the librarian 
in selecting additions and in securing the use of his stock and of 
invaluable assistance to the individual in his studies. In such ways 
the reader who knows what he wants is being assisted, but the vast 
majority of readers have little bibliographical knowledge and enter 
the library with a lively general interest capable of being encouraged 
by sympathetic direction into avenues of great personal pleasure and 
enrichment, or with an attraction for some line of thought already 
stimulated, but ignorant of the literature of introduction and pro- 
gressive development. Many such readers have had a fine enthusiasm 
blunted if not destroyed by the unguided choice of a masterpiece of 
technical involution. To meet the needs of this large and ever-growing 
class of readers some libraries have a specially qualified “Readers’ 
Adviser”, whose whole duty is to gain contact with members and 
assist them in their choice of reading, purposive or general. The 
universal appointment of such an officer would be an important 
contribution towards the raising of the general standard of reading. 
Pending this development most libraries have paid notable attention 
to the issue of printed guides in one form or another, and some 
excellent material in format, printing, and content is being produced. 
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Encouraged by the success of this gradual evolution towards the 
library which is really “ open”, some authorities have begun to take 
books to readers, and we now find deposit collections, changed 
periodically, in prisons, almshouses, hospitals and other places where 
numbers of the citizens are segregated temporarily or more or less 
permanently. Branch libraries, large and small, have taken books to 
points of greater convenience for large masses of the public, but the 
decision to extend the service to small concentrations of the socially 
handicapped was another indication of the changing outlook; the 
moving emphasis from collection and storage to use and the facilities 
for use. Library authorities are beginning to append to Carlyle’s 
“The true university of these days is a collection of books” which 
graced so many of their catalogues, the two words “being used”. 

The normal pre-war service was organized in three main divisions 
—treference, lending and newsroom, supplemented occasionally by a 
lecture hall and sometimes by a system of elementary school libraries. 
Some systems had developed one or more of these services, but 
generally the three were all that could be maintained, indeed, they were 
more. Post-war policy has expanded all these divisions, save the news- 
room, and made alterations in both scope and aim. It would be beyond 
the limits of this essay to examine these changes in any detail, and I 
can indicate but briefly the significant moves. 

The maintenance of large Reference Collections in an up-to-date 
and efficient condition has been recognized as an impossibility for all 
but the large cities, and the tendency to-day is to limit the stock to 
reasonable dimensions and keep it at a high level of efficiency, relying 
on the inter-lending service to supply the demand for unusual or very 
specialized works. The great development of research in almost every 
subject and the enormous growth of highly specialized literature and 
libraries have made it extremely difficult for the average town reference 
library to cope any longer with the demands of the research student. 
Recognizing this, many authorities have limited the scope and aim of 
this department to the provision of the best and latest books up to the 
advanced standard in most subjects, made greater provision for the 
comfort of individual students and readers, and paid greater attention 
to the systematic formation of “information” bureaux, through its 
encyclopedias, directories, annuals, etc. For the research worker the 
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reference library has gained as a channel of supply what it could never 
have provided as a well. 

The ever-expanding volume of the literature and data of commerce 
and technology and the urgent demand for its systematic collection 
and organization for immediate availability has resulted in the ex- 
pansion of this province of the Reference Library into a separate 
Commercial and Technical Department in most large towns. These 
departments have developed a valuable information service to the 
commercial and technical interests of their areas. They are a far cry 
from the old type of literary and antiquarian reference library, but 
“of the making of books there is no end” nor of the use thereof. 

A comparison of the plan of a modern library with that of the pre- 
war indicator service demonstrates the importance which is now 
attached to the lending department. Much of the space formerly 
given to large newsrooms and reference libraries has been absorbed 
into the lending library, and we now have spacious, well-lit rooms 
with low book-cases and every accommodation for a leisurely and 
comfortable selection of the book to take home. Some of the newer 
libraries are most pleasingly decorated and appointed, furnished with 
chairs and tables, and are in the nature of “literary lounges”. The high 
book-cases and cramped alleyways of the earlier open-access library 
have gone and the trend is definitely towards an appearance of invita- 
tion to browse and examine. To make the lending library an attractive 
and comfortable place in which any man or woman can look forward 
to spending some part of an evening each week is an important step 
towards the development of vital and necessary contacts between 
the reader, the staff and the stock. A growing feature of some libraries 
is the attempt made to attract readers by taking books from the 
shelves and displaying them in show-cases. Books on topical and 
seasonal subjects, anniversaries, and new additions, form the basis of 
these exhibits, which are frequently supported by artistically designed 
posters. These displays should be recognized for what they are, simple 
attempts at making contacts, demonstrating the variety of the stock 
and permitting the book to take a much larger share in the effort to 
get it used, than would be the case if it were one of thirty on a shelf. 
They are complementary and supplementary to individual reader 
guidance and introduction, but no substitute. In some of the new 
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branch libraries a “Study” forms the counterpart of the central 
reference library; such a room is purely for the student who has not 
the necessary home accommodation for the quiet and peaceful prosecu- 
tion of his studies. The overcrowded housing conditions of many 
of the older London suburbs make this provision a necessity. 

Special collections of books for children have been an accepted 
public library service for a long time and in recent years important 
developments have taken place. The growing number of appointments 
of officers as “Children’s Librarian” is indicative of the value which is 
attached to work with the young. Such officers concentrate on the 
selection of additions to the Junior Library, make contacts with 
children using the library, arrange lectures, give “Story Half-hours”, 
and in many other ways attempt to make the use of the library an 
integral and happy experience in the child life. Not infrequently they 
organize Junior Library guilds for the production of co-operative 
magazines, stamp interchange, and simple play production. They act 
also as liaison officers with the local education service. A number of 
libraries issue a monthly or quarterly bulletin devoted to books, and 
child reading interests. The Junior Libraries in such towns as Shef- 
field, Leeds, Rotherham and Leyton, to name only a few, are extra- 
ordinarily attractive places, fit for any child to visit. The fittings, 
decorations and general appointments are not equalled by any other 
organization or agency interested in child welfare. 

In the newer Junior Libraries a study or study alcove is provided, 
containing a reference collection of anything from three to four 
hundred books, and in the new Sheffield Central Library one corner is 
devoted toa “Parents and Teachers’ Collection”, wherein are displayed 
the latest published books for children, for the convenient examination 
by parents, teachers and others who wish to purchase suitable reading 
matter for the modern child. The lack of any other agency in the town 
makes this a most valuable and greatly appreciated service and must 
contribute to a better type of present and school prize. The collection 
does not include textbooks or the literature of pedagogy. 

The child and the adult the public library knows well enough to 
have devised sound lines of approach, but the adolescent who is 
neither at school whole-time nor for part-time vocational training is a 
problem still to be tackled. One library at least has a special adolescent 
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department which is used as an intermediate step from junior to senior 
library. Lack of accommodation is probably the reason why more 
authorities have not followed the lead, though there is a decided 
reluctance to form these collections. How far the existence of such a 
department rests on ethical grounds is a moot point. A closer contact 
with youth organizations would appear to be a suitable line to take. 

The news-cum-illustrated paper-room is gradually but slowly dying 
out as a library service. In the newer suburban areas it is seldom a 
feature of the accommodation, and it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to justify the expenditure of money and space on this type of service. 

Lack of funds and accommodation has handicapped the average 
library in its attempts to take its proper place in adult education both 
formal and informal, but signs are not wanting that the long-delayed 
intimate co-operation is nearing achievement. The provision of fully 
equipped lecture halls with stage fittings, cloak and ante-rooms, and 
rooms for the accommodation of small study groups is gaining 
ground and before long the public library will occupy its rightful 
position as the centre of adult culture in each town. In many towns 
where facilities are available W.E.A. and other classes meet at the 
library; B.B.C. Discussion Groups are organized; debating and anti- 
quarian societies, the Dickens Fellowship, the Camera Club and the 
Music Society make it their headquarters, and art and other exhibitions 
are arranged. The further developments of such contacts is for the 
future. 

What of the future? For many libraries I am afraid to-morrow and 
to-morrow will be fully occupied in achieving some of the newer 
developments I have instanced. For most such progress will be secured 
only by a wholesale scrapping of out-of-date buildings and the erection 
of adequate modern structures. Signs are not wanting that enlightened 
local opinion recognizes this necessity and here and there new libraries 
are taking the place of old. The right occupation of leisure is becoming 
a social problem in the solution of which public libraries are destined 
to play no small part, and unless the forces of adult culture and educa- 
tion are to surrender their opportunity to those of commercialized 
cheap entertainment, they must be organized to fight for suitable 
library premises as an important step towards the provision of facilities 
for the exercise of leisure occupations of high personal and social value. 
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There are, in most towns, many small societies devoted to formal 
and informal education and to matters of civic, social and cultural 
significance, meeting here and there with few members, little money 
and a very limited sphere of influence. To get these societies together 
under one roof, meeting under conditions which would enable them 
to do their best work, alongside other groups of enlightened, courage- 
ous, and endeavouring individuals, in the place in the town which 
has the greatest potentialities for the recruitment of fresh adherents, 
would do much to increase and strengthen the valuable and very 
necessary contribution they have to make to the body social. 

One of the first steps, then, in to-morrow’s programme is the 
alliance of such groups and other individuals interested into an 
association of what Professor Laski has aptly termed “The friends of 
the Public Library” to work energetically without politics and creed 
for the further development of the library service. The service 
of the public library is largely personal and the forces at work 
for its betterment and extension individual and but rarely vocal, 
and it is one of few local social services which has no organized interest 
supporting it. An Association of “Friends” could do much to en- 
courage and popularize its fuller use and value. It could, before com- 
mencing the struggle for premises, devote its energies to assuring the 
service of an adequate book fund, for without this all other efforts are 
useless. The book funds of most libraries are ridiculously low and 
quite insufficient to meet any extension of service. 

If there is much to be done before full co-operation with adult societies 
is secured there remains also a considerable leeway to be made up 
in contacts with elementary and all post-primary education. The work 
of the public library must always remain distinct and separate from 
that of the education service, but a close and cordial relationship is 
beneficial to both services. The expert librarian has much that he can 
contribute towards the development of the child and the adolescent, 
and his advice and experience can make all the difference between a 
collection of books and a first-class school library. A closer co-opera- 
tion in most towns might go a little way towards the reduction of that 
large majority of the school product which appears to have small 
liking or knowledge of any other form of literature than the light 
novel. 
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The organization, administration and control of a public library’s 
activities to-day go far beyond the collection and arrangement of its 
book stock and sooner or later the appointment of a “public relations” 
officer will have to be considered, to co-ordinate, improve and extend 
its publicity and contacts with other agencies with cultural and 
educational aims. The days of the old static librarianship are dead; 
many new, cheap and easy rivals are in the field for the wandering 
enthusiasms and interests of the public; only a dynamic policy of 
co-operation and extension will meet the modern conditions. Such an 
officer will have in the reading and cultural interests of adults a whole 
field of research as yet but little explored in this country. 

A picture of the future public library is not hard to draw, though not 
all librarians would agree with it. Set in a garden, for quietness is hard 
to come by, it would be one of the largest and most attractive buildings 
in the town. Architecturally and esthetically most satisfying, as 
befitting the home of the finest thought of all ages and the power house 
of the future. Simply planned on spacious lines, all light both day and 
night, it would be furnished and appointed in simple modern style. 
Air conditioned, properly ventilated, kept scrupulously clean, and 
frequently re-decorated in pleasing colours from which the local 
engineer’s dull green and stone were forever banished, it would 
compare favourably with any other civic or commercial building. The 
accommodation would include: (1) The Library with Reference, 
Lending, Junior, Commercial and Technical, and Magazine and 
Periodical Departments. Adjacent to the Reference Library would be 
a few private study carrels, and accommodation for the libraries of local 
societies. (2) Lecture Hall, with stage equipment, cinema, wireless, 
lantern, and epidiascope, and necessary ante-rooms and offices. (3) 
Exhibition Hall and equipment therefor. (4) Local Museum. (5) 
Three or four small meeting rooms. (6) Dark Room, Music Room, 
Wood-working Shop, Metal-working Shop and Drawing Office. 
(7) Lounge with Refreshment Buffet. (8) Administrative Offices, staff, 
stack and store rooms, etc. 

Such a building would be very little in advance of what Sheffield and 
Manchester have now provided. It would cost more than most 
authorities are willing to spend on libraries to-day, but no more than 
what some boroughs have expended within recent years on baths. 
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The use of the book is widespread, but the use of the best books 
covers a small area; there is a demand ever-growing for the better 
books fostered by many agencies, but the key to the literature of 
knowledge, power, and personal improvement still evades the hands 
of large masses of the public; there is work and enough in front of 
public libraries in guiding and encouraging both readers and non- 
readers to an improved standard of personal and social life. 
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HAVE found great difficulty in knowing what to say to you 
to-night. It is no good talking in generalities about the desirability 
of adult education. You are so much engaged in it, that, if I were to 
speak in general terms, it would be like making an address on Conser- 
vative Principles to the Muswell Hill Branch of the Primrose League! 
Nor have I really a great deal to say about the more practical difficulties 
of adult education itself. I have said almost all I had to say in a recent 
Circular which was issued by the Board. In that circular I expressed, 
with regard to adult education, both my hopes and my fears. My hope 
was that it would expand and extend, and I made it clear that the Board 
were ready, not only to remove any restriction which may have been, 
in more difficult times, placed upon its expansion, but to assist that 
expansion wherever and however we could. My fear was that, with the 
new increased demand for adult education and the new and com- 
plicated machinery which has sprung up to meet that demand, a lack 
of co-ordination and co-operation might result in dissipation of effort, 
dissipation of resources and missing of opportunities. Because that 
problem of co-operation is a great problem which those of us who are 
interested in adult education have got to face to-day. 


Phases in Adult Education 


In a movement of this kind you go through certain phases. The first 
phase is that of the spontaneous growth of voluntary organisations 
to meet a demand. The growth is cell-like—some strong, some weak, 
some surviving, some dying; but all spontaneous, all unpruned and 
none watered from above. Then, as your demand increases and the 
supply has to increase to fulfil it, you get an ever-widening circle 
making a greater and greater impact on the official machinery, which in 
turn causes greater and greater demands to be made on the State with 
the result that the State, in one form or another, through Central or 
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Local Government, comes into the picture. You have now a growth 
of a more formal type than the original. You have the second phase, 
in which the spontaneous and the formal are growing up side by side. 

Then in the third phase you get extension to such a point that you 
can no longer have the spontaneous and the formal side by side. The 
time comes when, if one is not to swamp the other, some modus vivendi 
must be reached. That is why in Circular 1444 we asked for a system- 
atic attempt to try and get co-operation in the various areas between 
those who are providing adult education. 


The Objects of Co-operation 


We do not want regimentation; we do not want some new body; 
but we want a body composed of those who have borne the burden of 
the day. We want some body which can, for instance, find out what 
kind of adult education people really want; not what they think they 
want. For instance, a demand comes in from a country town, let us say, 
for a certain type of education. If that demand is really examined you 
may well find that the true needs of the locality would be best satisfied 
by the provision of some form other than that for which the people 
asked. For that purpose it is clear that any advisory body which is to 
undertake the work has not only to be fully representative of all the 
bodies providing adult education; it must maintain the closest possible 
contact with the voluntary bodies, local education authorities and— 
most of all—the Universities. 


The British Institute of Adult Education 


But this, after all, is a dinner of the British Institute of Adult 
Education and I may be excused if I say a few words about it. I do 
not think it is necessary for me to say anything about my affection for 
the Institute—I was at one time very closely connected with it, and 
one of its greatest values has been the friendships it has enabled me to 
make. I think all who look back with me must be proud and happy 
of the part they played in those early days. Many bodies of this kind 
are started; they come and go—mostly go. It is something to look 
back upon fifteen years of life and feel that the Institute is going as 
strong as ever, and I should like to join in the tribute to its present 
Secretary. 
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Its Objects and Achievements 


The Institute has performed many pieces of constructive work. 
Through its Annual Conferences it has popularised adult education 
—through those Conferences it has drawn in people who ought to 
be in the movement but for some reason or other, have stood outside. 
We can look back with a very legitimate feeling of pride. But there 
comes a time in the life of any institution like this when it is useful 
to look back and see what has been accomplished, and how much yet 
remains to be done. When I look back over the fifteen years I think 
of the first talks I had with Lord Haldane, and remember the sort of 
future we pictured for the Institute when we were discussing its birth. 

Our first object was that the Institute should provide a common 
meeting ground for all those interested in adult education and parti- 
cularly for those who were concerned in its provision. The Institute 
was not itself to take any active part in the provision; and it would thus 
be free from some of the difficulties and jealousies which inevitably 
arise between bodies who are pursuing the same sort of work on the 
same sort of lines. It would therefore, we hoped, be able to include 
within its range, and provide a meeting place for those who were really 
in adult education. We hoped that, through the Institute, adult educa- 
tion would be able to speak on its problems, its needs and its difficulties 
with one common voice. 

That is the first test we must apply. How far have we achieved our 
original purpose? How far is the voice of the British Institute of 
Adult Education the collective voice of adult education? How far can 
we say it does represent adult education in all its voices and in all its 
parts? Can you say that you fully represent in the councils of the 
Institute that great body—the Local Education Authorities, whose 
place in the movement is of such tremendous importance? Can you 
say that the British Institute can speak, not for one section of adult 
education in the country, but for the country as a whole? Have you 
been able to bring the Institute into the provinces? 

Our second object, when we were planning the Institute’s birth, 
was the Annual Conference. We did not think of the Conference as a 
place for declamation, but a place for decision. It was not just to be 
an incident in the year’s work; it was to be the climax of that work. 
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Quite apart from special activities, the Institute’s work would culminate 
in its Conference. Can one say that the Conferences, successful as they 
are, have in the past ended in definite decisions on definite problems? 

The third thing we had in mind at the beginning was that the 
Institute was to be free. Untrammelled by the task of providing adult 
education, we should therefore be freer than any other body in the 
field to discuss its problems. In one way the Institute was nothing—in 
another way it was everything. How far is the Institute to-day tackling 
the biggest problem of all? 


The Fundamental Problem 


For the problem you have to meet is the same problem which has 
arisen in every other branch of education—the clash between the 
traditional and the novel; the traditional with its standards and the 
novel with its appeal. In elementary education we recognised its 
existence, and, to a great extent, we have faced up to it with the 
adaptation of the curriculum in Senior Schools. So far as secondary 
education is concerned, the Consultative Committee of the Board has 
the matter under consideration at this present time. In Technical 
Education, although very little has as yet been done, the existence of 
the problem is recognised. But in Adult Education we have not yet 
recognised that it does exist. It seems to me the fundamental problem 
facing adult education to-day; and it seems to me the typical kind of 
problem which this Institute was created to consider and to decide. 
I do not mean that to-day we have to assess the relative merits of the 
old and the new. They are not mutually exclusive; no one can say 
that the one is right and the other is wrong. They are both there; 
both are right, and both will go on. But what I believe is our greatest 
problem is some attempt to assess the balance between the two; to 
make certain that we are providing in equal measure what is needed of 
both. 

Fifteen years ago these were the objects in our mind when we set 
out to plan the Institute. We have seen great progress made; there will 
be no harm if now we sit down for a minute and see what remains to 
be done. I believe most strongly in the necessity for the Institute 
to-day; I believe it is capable of doing good work in the future; and 
in a personal capacity I am only too glad to try and help it. 
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HE organized Adult Education movement was started in this 
country in the second half of the nineteenth century. In the 
eighteenth century there were sporadic attempts of educating adults 
through public lectures and evening classes (see my article in the April 
number), but they reached limited audiences and discussed subjects 
more or less detached from actual life. The crucial problems of politics 
and religion were usually avoided by public lecturers and were ex- 
pounded from University chairs and Church pulpits in an orthodox 
way forbidding any critical approach. They were asserted as political 
and religious dogma and any criticism amounted to treason and heresy. 
Intolerance was the characteristic feature of all denominations and 
political parties. It required two centuries of unabated effort and pro- 
pagation of tolerance to place England in its present position among 
European countries as the most tolerant nation. In this respect the 
influence of Freemasonry was very important. Although the Grand 
Lodge of England was constituted only in 1717 separate masonic circles 
existed before. They had inherited the Rosicrucian tradition of toler- 
ance and in their activities endeavoured to educate public opinion. 
These activities were not directly connected with the Grand Lodge 
or individual lodges. According to constitution politics and religion 
were excluded from masonic gatherings. But as masonry attracted all 
enlightened people it is not astonishing that masonic lodges became 
not only “centres of union,” as the masonic constitution says, but 


indirectly centres of enlightened political and religious opinion. It 
seems that this was effected by establishing a club or society at the 
same tavern where masons used to meet. The leading members of such 
clubs were often masons, but they were open to non-masons and had 
no official connection with the lodge. We shall describe these clubs 
individually. 
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The Kit-Cat Club. The most famous club in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century was the so-called Kit-Cat Club. The origin of the 
name is unknown. Possibly it was derived from the name of Christo- 
pher Cat, the original owner of the tavern where the members used to 
dine. It was probably founded by the well-known publisher, Jacob 
Tonson, in 1700, who later bought the Fountain Tavern in the 
Strand, which became the headquarters of the club. The club existed 
till 1720. There were altogether 48 members, which included all the 
leaders of the Whig aristocracy. The older members quite probably 
belonged to Rosicrucian circles, whereas many of the younger were at 
that time, or afterwards became, freemasons. The famous Lord Chan- 
cellor, John Somers, personal friend of John Locke, J. Toland, M. 
Tindal and Sir Isaak Newton, was one of the leading members. He 
was the president of the Royal Society in 1699-1704. He was known 
as a deist and in his capacity of Lord Chancellor was one of the pioneers 
of the liberty of conscience. His personal connections with English 
and Italian (Count Magalotti of the Accademia della Crusca) Rosi- 
crucian circles, indicate his own membership. Another probable Rosi- 
crucian was Sir Samuel Garth, M.D., F.R.S., well-known physician 
and member of an apparently Rosicrucian club of “Vertuoso’s,” 
composed of the principal Fellows of the Royal Society. Among the 
younger members of the Kit-Cat we find two future Grand Masters of 
Freemasonry, John Duke of Montague and Thomas Marquis of 
Wharton, and several known freemasons. Sir Richard Steele, J. 
Addison, W. Congreve, Sir G. Kneller were all influential members of 
the club. In politics all members were Whigs and played an important 
role in securing the Protestant succession. But besides politics the 
influence of the club was great in forming public opinion. One can 
say that the publications of Steele and Addison expressed the views 
discussed in the club. The Tazler, the Spectator, the Guardian were 
accepted by contemporaries as the mouthpiece of the club. The aim of 
these weeklies was moral and political education of public opinion. 
Addison said in his tenth Spectator: “I shall be ambitious to have it said 
of me that I have brought Philosophy out of closets and libraries, 
schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea tables, 
and in coffee houses.” Sir R. Steele says in Spectator of July 27, 1711, 
that he “could heartily wish that all honest men would enter into an 
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Association for the support of one another against the endeavours of 
those whom they ought to look upon as their common enemies whatso- 
ever side they may belong to.” Steele and Addison gathered around 
these weeklies a group of like-minded people, of whom Jonathan 
Swift, Alexander Pope, Eustace Budgell (Addison’s cousin), and Dr. 
John Henley were known as masons. As a counterpart of the Kit-Cat 
Club with its Whig politics the leading Tories formed the Brothers 
Society in 1709, later known as the “Scribblers Club.” Jonathan 
Swift, Dr. J. Arbuthnot, A. Pope, Gay, Parnell, Lord Oxford and 
Lord Bolingbroke were the leading members. They also published 
periodicals and pamphlets. At the same time J. Swift and Dr. J. 
Arbuthnot belonged to a “Society for the Encouragement of 
Learning” (1710-1712). 

The Society of free and candid enquiry. This society was founded 
in 1613 by Sir Hugh Middleton, the famous builder of the 
New River, which supplied London with fresh sources of water for 
consumption. On October 15, 1613, Middleton and 13 other gentlemen 
signed the Articles of this secret society, in which the discussion of 
religion and politics was prohibited. One of the aims of the Society was 
educational reform and diffusion of knowledge. In 1667 the Society 
changed its regulations and practice. The limited number of members 
and ‘their secret meetings could not assist much the spreading of 
knowledge among the general public. Therefore in 1667 the Society 
resolved to open its doors and to include religion and politics in its 
discussions. The grandson of one of the founders in his “History of 
Robin Hood Society” says: ““Then for the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge it was thought expedient to admit every person that chose to 
come and for that purpose to assemble at a Public House.” Previously 
the meetings were held at the private residences of the members. The 
Society rented the Essex Head Tavern in Essex Street, owned by Mr. 
Hall, and invited everybody to attend on paying 6d. for entrance. 
These public discussions in the Essex Head became so popular that 
the Society looked for better accommodation. In 1747 they transferred 
their activities to Robin Hood and Little John in Butchers Row, and 
gained notoriety as the Robin Hood Society. The members comprised 
all sections of the population. The inner circle which met in private 
after the public discussions, probably had some masonic connections 
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even if it did not form a regular lodge recognized by the Grand Lodge 
of England. Public discussions were attended by hundreds of people 
of humble origin. On an engraving printed some time after 1752 
representing the Robin Hood Society, there is an inscription: “The 
number of them is about 300 composed chiefly of shoemakers, apothe- 
caries, lamp-lighters and parish school-masters. A Baker at their head 
for president, they assemble every Monday evening, when they debate 
publicly on the most important subjects as Religion, Politics and the 
Moral Fitness of things and each of the members is allowed five 
minutes to handle the subject according to his art and then the Baker 
reads up the whole of their arguments, mixes them with the leaven of 
his understanding and proportions them out into cakes according to 
the merits of each speaker.” The inscription also says: “It is impossible 
to trace the origin of the above Society . . . and to deduct them from 
any particular nation is equally impossible, for they are composed of 
every nation on earth.” This international character is also emphasized 
by the author of the “History” : “Since it was removed to Essex Head 
the Society increased both in numbers and in reputation. Gentlemen 
living in the country, as well as foreigners of all Nations, if in the least 
curious, learned or ingenious, resorted to it to hear debates that had so 
much attracted the attention.” The Baker-president mentioned in the 
inscription was Caleb Jeacocke (1706-1786), a baker by vocation, 
who was elected as perpetual president after the Society moved to 
Robin Hood in 1747. He resigned in 1761. Later he was appointed 
Justice of Peace in Middlesex. The author of the “History” says of 
him: “He was slave to no sect, but a friend and member of the Church 
of England, he vindicated her from the rude assaults of deists and un- 
believers not by positive dogmas and mere ipse dixit, but by candid 
reasoning and fair argument.” Goldsmith was so impressed by his 
ability as president that he remarked to Samuel Derrick, the poet, who 
introduced him into the Society: “He ought to be Lord Chancellor,” 
to which the witty poet answered: “No, Master of the Rolls,” alluding 
to Jeacocke’s vocation. Besides shoe-makers and lamp-lighters men- 
tioned in the engraving the Society included men of learning and talent. 
All denominations were represented by clergymen, whereas some 
members were known deists. Roman Catholic priests, Quaker pamph- 
letists as George Bridges, Churchmen as William Rider, a known 
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writer on theological subjects, or James Barclay, Master of the 
Academy at Tottenham High Cross, the famous “Orator” Dr. John 
Henley, though an ordained clergyman of the Church, but in practice 
an undenominational Christian, and avowed deists as Thomas Chubb 
and Peter Annet, they all met in this Society and discussed religious 
topics on equal terms. Thomas Chubb was a well-known deist and 
took part in the discussions at Essex Head period; he died in 1747. 
At the same time Chubb was a president of a local club in Salisbury 
conducted on similar lines. Dr. John Henley, collaborator of Sir 
Richard Steele, founded the “Oratory” in Newport Market where he 
lectured regularly to adult audiences from 1726 to 1756. Peter Annet, 
the deistical writer, was imprisoned for “blasphemy.” Besides theolo- 
gians there were scientists, physicians, actors, poets and politicians. 
Sir Francis Blake, F.R.S., a known mathematician, and Edward 
Delaval, F.R.S., a known experimental philosopher, were both 
prominent members. Famous actors as Charles Macklin, Samuel 
Foote, J. A. Stevens and Walker; writers and poets as Goldsmith, 
Samuel Derrick, William Woty and Richard Lewis; politicians as the 
well-known Irish patriot, Dr. Charles Lucas, M.P. for Dublin—they 
all belonged to the Robin Hood Society. The freedom with which 
religious and political questions were debated called forth the accusa- 
tion of treason and blasphemy, which led to imprisonment of P. 
Annet. In the Whitehall Evening Post (December 29, 1749, and 
January 31, 1750) two letters denouncing the Society were published. 
This accusation was answered by Dr. J. Henley in one of his lectures, 
when he said “‘that the Society excelled the Pulpit, both with respect 
to the advancement of Religion and the spreading of human know- 
ledge.” The Society itself published once a year a justification against 
calumny. One of the members published in 1751 “‘An apology for the 
Robin Hood Society, wherein the cause of Liberty and Free Enquiry 
is asserted and all objections against the Society are fully obviated.” 
The Apology was dedicated to Philip Earl of Chesterfield, who was 
himself a prominent Freemason. Another member (Higham ?) under 
the name of Timothy Scrubb wrote a satire, ‘““Genuine and authentic 
memoirs of the stated speakers of the Robin Hood Society” in 1751. 
From all these publications it is evident that the Society made a great 
stir in London and attracted attention as a propagator of unorthodox 
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opinions. Its meetings were always full, about five thousand people a 
year attended its debates. The questions discussed were mainly reli- 
gious and political, but occasionally included some scientific problem. 
The majority of the orators were simple craftsmen and their argu- 
ments lacked style and logical precision, but occasionally some of them 
would exhibit remarkable knowledge of literature and scientific ideas 
of the time. The Robin Hood Society was dissolved in 1773, after one 
hundred and sixty years of existence. Undoubtedly it was one of the 
great forums of the eighteenth century and played an important réle 
in educating the adult population of London. Connected with this 
Society were many smaller clubs, as for instance the Society at Queen’s 
Arms in Newgate Street, and another society at the Devil’s Tavern 
near Temple Bar, which at the same time was the meeting-place of the 
Grand Lodge of England. 

Deistic and Political Clubs of the Seventies and Eighties. In the 
period between the dissolution of the Robin Hood Society and the 
French Revolution there were many deistic and political clubs, but 
their membership was limited to educated classes and their discussions 
were not open to non-members. Perhaps the only exception was the 
society which met in Margaret Street, off Oxford Street. According to 
W. H. Reid, the author of “The Rise and Dissolution of Infidel 
Societies,” this society was next in importance to Robin Hood Society, 
and there in 1775-1776 a lecturer known as the “Priest of Nature” 
used to deliver his deistic lectures and sermons to public audiences. At 
the same time a similar society of “Ancient Deists” was active near 
Hoxton. There is very little information about these two groups and 
it is difficult to say whether they had any masonic connections. The 
well-known Whig Club or the “Honest Whigs,” which used to meet at 
the London Coffee House, Ludgate Hill, and later at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern in 1770-1790, on the contrary, had some known 
masons among its members. The most famous members of the club 
included Benjamin Franklin, Dr. J. Priestley, Dr. R. Price, Dr. A. 
Kippis, J. Canton, F.R.S., the well-known inventor, Bishop Shipley, 
Duke of Portland and other well-known men. Although this club did 
not open its doors to the general public it exercised great influence on 
public opinion through the publications and sermons of its individual 
members. Similar in composition and influence were the so-called 
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Dr. Johnson’s Clubs. The first of Dr. Johnson’s Clubs used to meet 
at the Turk’s Head Tavern, Gerrard Street, in 1763-1783. This tavern 
was a regular meeting-place for a masonic lodge. Besides Dr. Johnson 
the members included Burke, Gibbon, Sir Joshua Reyne!ds, C. J. Fox, 
Adam Smith, R. B. Sheridan, Bishop Shipley, and other persons 
known for their unorthodox views. In 1784 Dr. Johnson founded 
another club of 24 members in another masonic tavern, “Essex Head.” 
Another body, founded in 1783, the “Royal Grand Modern Jerusalem 
Sols” or “Grand Arch Constitutional Sols,” was undoubtedly masonic, 
although it was independent of and unrecognized by the Grand 
Lodge of England. It had a definite political outlook in distinction to 
regular masonry. Among the members were C. J. Fox, Lord Mayors 
Paul Le Mesurier, Will Curtis and Sir Watkin Lewes, and the well- 
known radical John Horne Tooke. Closely connected with the Whig 
Club were two societies, the Revolution Society, 1688, and the Society 
for Constitutional Information. Although they were founded much 
earlier their political activities belong to the next period of the French 
Revolution. The Revolution Society was established soon after 1688 
and met annually on the 4th of November. At first it was confined to 
the City of London, the supporters being partly Churchmen, partly 
Dissenters. The centenary celebrations in 1788 brought the 
Society into political prominence. The Society for Constitutional 
Information was founded in 1779 and its first president was Sir Cecil 
Wray. It was, however, not very active until the French Revolution 
instilled a new spirit in all these clubs and societies. 

The period of the French Revolution. It is difficult to say which of the 
three countries, England, America and France, influenced each 
other more profoundly in the eighteenth century. The English deists 
and philosophers influenced France and America equally and were 
spiritual fathers of both Revolutions. The English Freemasonry was 
the centre around which the continental and American masonries 
grew. On the other hand the American Revolution gave rise to the 
searching of the heart in England and was the model on which the 
French tried to reconstruct their country. But in the political world the 
French Revolution was perhaps the most influential. It gave a new 
impetus to all half moribund societies and clubs. From centres of more 
or less academic discussions on religion and politics they developed 
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into centres of political propaganda. Before these clubs were centred in 
London and appealed to selected circles. Now the whole country was 
covered by a net of associated societies and their membership ran into 
thousands, the majority of whom were working people. The diffusion 
of knowledge at last reached the masses. At first the traditional Whig 
clubs and the newly founded Radical societies were united in their 
enthusiastic welcome of the French Revolution and in the praise of the 
Rights of Man. Soon, however, the development of terror and the 
execution of the French king frightened the moderate Whigs and they 
dissociated themselves from the more radical groups. 

The Revolution Society revived its activities in 1788 in centenary 
celebrations. A collection of sermons by Doctors H. Hunter, A. 
Kippis, J. Towers and R. Price was published, in which these well- 
known divines expounded the ideas of the enlightenment. Dr. Richard 
Price in his sermon, for example, speaks of “universal benevolence,” 
of the ideals of Truth, Virtue and Liberty. “This country,” said he, “by 
the diffusion of knowledge must be distinguished from a country of 
Barbarians; by the practice of religious virtue it must be distinguished 
from a country of gamblers, Atheists and libertines, and by the profes- 
sion of liberty it must be distinguished from a country of slaves.” The 
love of one own’s country must be subordinated to the love of 
humanity as a whole. Soon the Revolution Society established a close 
contact with the French revolutionaries and from general statements 
reverted to more practical steps of advocating a parliamentary reform. 
A Committee was elected which included Earl Stanhope, Sir Watkin 
Lewes, Dr. R. Price, Dr. A. Kippis, Dr. J. Towers, Dr. Rees, John 
Sawbridge and Benjamin Cooper as secretary. In 1789 on the motion 
of Dr. Price an address to the French National Assembly was accepted 
and dispatched. The answer from France was signed by Mirabeau. It 
said: “The National Assembly discovers in the address of the Revolu- 
tion Society of England those principles of universal benevolence 
which ought to bind together in all countries of the world the true 
friends to the happiness and liberty of mankind.” An animated corre- 
spondence was established with similar French clubs in Dijon, Lisle, 
Paris, Calais, Montpellier, Cherbourg, Strasbourg and other towns. 
In all these activities the connection with French masons was probable. 
We must remember that in the first period of the Revolution French 
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masons played the leading réle. The Society discontinued its activities 
after 1792 when the character of the French Revolution revealed itself 
in terroristic outbreaks. 

The Society for Constitutional Information was also revived and be- 
came more radical. The Society had its quarters at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern and besides the Duke of Richmond, Earl of Derby, 
Lord Semphill, Lord Daer and other Liberal noblemen, included such 
Radicals as John Horne Tooke, Major J. Cartwright, Th. Hardy, 
Margarot, John Holcroft, and the famous Thomas Paine. Some of the 
members were known as masons, and the tavern itself was a known seat 
of masonic gatherings. In its political activities it was closely con- 
nected with the London Corresponding Society and other associated 
bodies. The Society took part in the British Convention in Edinburgh 
and some of its members were indicted for treason in the State Trials of 
the period, but were acquitted. 

Constitutional Whigs and the Friends of the People. Although the 
information concerning these societies is incomplete it is evident that 
they were connected in some way with masonry and were organized 
on a masonic model. There was the Grand Lodge of England of the 
Constitutional Whigs and Friends of the People, which stood behind 
the scene, and there were many London branches which openly took 
the field. The whole organization was closely connected with the 
Society of Constitutional Information and with the Corresponding 
Society. It was evidently the continuation of the Whig Club and the 
Revolution Society. The official printer of the Grand Lodge was R. 
Hawes at 107 White Chapel Road. He published many pamphlets and 
masonic acrostics in the period 1783-1795. The acrostics on Dr. R. 
Price, Dr. H. Hunter and Thomas Paine connect these men with the 
Society. The existence of the Grand Lodge was evidently unknown 
to the police, because the police reports on revolutionary societies 
enumerate all the branches, but do not mention the central office. The 
Grand Lodge was in Long Acre, the branches in 46 Old Compton 
Street, 52 Frith Street, Holborn, Aldgate, and at the Free Mason’s 
Tavern. The last branch was the most numerous and active. About 
thirty members of the House of Commons and many peers belonged 
to that branch. The aims of these societies were variously defined. They 
were “to restore the freedom of election and a more equal representation 
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of the People in Parliament,” and also “to secure to the People a more 
frequent exercise of their right of electing their representatives.” The 
declaration of the Constitutional Whigs of November 5th, 1792, which 
begins: “Brothers and Fellow Citizens,” says at the end: “With a view 
to the melioration of our Government and for the purpose of political 
disquisition we invite the Friends of Freedom of every denomina- 
tion, whether Civil or Military, without any religious distinction, to 
become members of this or similar societies: as Pagans, Jews, Maho- 
metans, etc., etc., are Brethren.” The Aldgate branch says in its con- 
stitution that the aim is “cultivation and diffusion of political know- 
ledge.” These societies were also in close correspondence with the 
French revolutionaries and even sent a representative to France. Lord 
John Russell (later Duke of Bedford) and four other members resigned 
from the Society at Freemason’s Tavern because of this connection 
with the Jacobins. Associated with the Friends of the People were 
the Friends of Freedom at Goose and Gridiron Tavern, St. Giles, the 
Friends of the Liberty of the Press at Freemason’s Tavern, and the 
Friends of Universal Peace and Liberty at Thatchet House Tavern, 
where Thomas Paine and John Horne Tooke were active. These 
groups suspended their meetings in 1795. 

London Corresponding Society. This Society is the most known 
because of the State Trials in Edinburgh and London. It was founded 
by Thomas Hardy at the end of 1791. Hardy knew the masonic 
organization (he was a member of a semi-masonic order of Gregorians) 
and imitated it in his Society. It was composed of many divisions, the 
members of different groups being unknown to each other. Each 
division elected a delegate who met as the central body, Hardy being 
its secretary. The aims were the same, i.e., parliamentary reform and 
diffusion of political knowledge. Each division had a small library and a 
debating club. The writings of Thomas Paine were accepted as text 
books. Besides Hardy one of the most prominent members was the 
well-known writer and lecturer, John Thelwall, personal friend of W. 
Godwin and Coleridge. He began his political career in the Debating 
Club of Coachmaker’s Hall, which was constituted on the model of 
the Robin Hood Society. When this club was dissolved after the Royal 
Proclamations of 1792, Thelwall reopened it at the King’s Arms 
Tavern in Cornhill under the new title of “Society for Free Debate.” 
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It was closed by the Lord Mayor in November, 1792. Then Thelwall 
joined the Southwark branch of the Friends of the People, founded by 
Major J. Cartwright. After the dissolution of this branch he became a 
member of the Corresponding Society and soon was one of its leaders. 
The Society took part in the British Convention in Edinburgh and its 
delegates, Margarot and Gerald, were sentenced to transportation 
together with Skirving, Muir and Palmer. As meetings were pro- 
hibited Thelwall began a course of public lectures, which he delivered 
with great success in Southwark, at 3 New Compton Street, at Three 
King’s Tavern in the Minories, and later at 2 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand. Together with Hardy, John Horne Tooke, Holcroft and 
others, Thelwall was indicted for treason, but was acquitted after trial. 
He continued lecturing in London and in the provinces after the 
acquittal. He published his lectures and edited a periodical, “The 
Tribune.” His lectures were well attended, often the numbers reached 
seven hundred persons. According to the evidence of Francis Place, 
‘the lectures contained nothing which could be called seditious or 
libertine.” The subjects of his lectures were historical, political and 
religious. The educational aims of these societies are expressed in a 
publication, “The Voice of Truth against the Corruption in Church 
and State,” 1794, where section 22 states: “Instruction is the want of 
all. The Society ought to favour with all its powers the progress of 
public reason, and to place instruction within the reach of every 
citizen.” The ramifications of the London Society in the provinces can 
be seen from the list of Corresponding groups: (1) Bath Society, 
(2) Bristol Constitutional Society, (3) Birmingham Society for Con- 
stitutional Association, (4) Cambridgeshire Constitutional Society, 
(5) Derby Society for Political Information, (6) Hereford Society, 
(7) Leeds Constitutional Society, (8) Manchester Constitutional 
Society, (9) Norwich Revolution Society, (10) Nottingham Constitu- 
tional Society, (11) Sheffield Society for Constitutional Information, 
(12) Strathaven United Societies, (13) Stockport Society.* The number 
of members was large, for instance in Sheffield there were 2,400 
members. The majority were working people. The Societies suspended 
their activities with the final dissolution of the London headquarters 


* There were also close relations with the Friends of the People and similar 
societies in Scotland and with the United Irishmen in Ireland. 
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in April, 1798. The influence of the Corresponding Society was well 
described by Francis Place (“Place Manuscripts,” Brit. Mus.): “The 
moral effects of the Society were great indeed. It induced men to read 
books instead of spending their time at public houses; it induced them 
to love their own homes, it taught them to think, to respect themselves 
and to desire to educate their children. . . . The discussions in the 
divisions and in the Sunday afternoon reading and debating associa- 
tions held at their own rooms expressed to them views to which they 
had been blind.” According to Place: “Nearly all the leading members 
were deists or atheists. I was an atheist,” says Place. But Hardy was a 
truly religious man. In spite of that, “if ever toleration in its best sense 
ever prevailed in any society, it was in this,” says Place. 

It is a far cry from the exclusive aristocratic Kit-Cat Club of noble- 

men, scientists and poets at the beginning of the century to the 
democratic Corresponding Society of the working people at the end 
of it, but throughout the century we see the same ideals of tolerance 
and liberty as the sources of inspiration, and similar groups of men 
as the founders and leaders of all these societies and clubs. The move- 
ment began at the top of the society as a small rivulet and, gradually 
coming down to the masses, became a broad river. The mass move- 
ments of the nineteenth century and the popular education of the 
working classes were impossible without this continual diffusion of 
knowledge in the eighteenth century. 
Bibliographical Note.—There is no comprehensive history of these 
Societies. Many details were taken from contemporary leaflets, 
pamphlets, manuscripts of the British Museum and the Treasury 
Solicitor’s Papers. Besides the literature given in the text the following 
can be mentioned: 

(1) C. Cestre, “J. Thelwall,” 1906. 

(2) E. Ward, “The Secret History of Clubs,” 1709. 

(3) Kit-Cat Club “Memoirs,” 1821. 

(4) Th. Hardy, “Memoirs,” 1832. 

(5) P. Brown, “The French Revolution in English History,” 1918. 
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HE recent rapid overthrow of democratic institutions and their 

congeries of valued liberties in the greater part of Europe to-day 
has staggered men’s minds. More so in England than elsewhere; for 
here almost alone in Europe we remain faithful to our democratic 
ideals and fear with growing apprehension that they too will suc- 
cumb to the general movement towards autocracy. Consequently 
thinking men and women are wondering what measures can best be 
adopted to stem the tide of reaction in this country. We seek by poli- 
tical and social means to avert the disaster. Recently, provoked by the 
example of the authoritarian states, a movement has arisen to install in 
the young the value of the responsibilities and privileges which we 
enjoy as members of a democratic state. The Association for Education 
in Citizenship is devoting its attention to the encouraging of schools to 
lay the foundations consciously of the basic elements of citizenship in 
the young. 

The task before any such association is vast. A recent article by 
E. D. Simon published in the Political Quarterly showed the ideals 
which its leaders set themselves in dealing with secondary schools. 
Were this the full purport of the association, even then there would be 
considerable difficulties. How is it possible to define the good citizen? 
What is the nature of the democracy in which he is expected to play his 
part? What are the civic virtues above all others we would feel justified 
in inculcating in the young? Where lies the difference between the 
authoritarian and democratic state if both seek to mould the coming 
generation into a pattern that will make the will of the rulers easily 
accepted? Do we strive to instill our attitude of independence in the 
young, and if so, how can they in the complexity of modern life, hope 
to use this independence? Surely we all have to learn eventually to con- 
form to the society about us, to live and let live? Independence, enter- 
prise, a sense of responsibility, tolerance, these are virtues we would in 
theory like to see developed, but is it not true in practice that few 
can exercise them if the “polis” is to survive? These are some of the 
questions which this association sets out to meet in order that it may 
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still plead that the rising generation should learn in the democratic state 
to value their inherited liberties, which are the bedrock of their 
civilization. 

To translate these ideas into terms acceptable to the young is 
formidable enough even when one has the child at school throughout 
the formative period of adolescence up to the age of 17 or 18. But its 
magnitude is seldom realized when one thinks in terms of the elemen- 
tary school child whose education finishes at 14. Here is the real 
problem for our English democracy. We claim the blessing of demo- 
cratic liberties, we urge forward better civic education in our secondary 
schools, but we ignore the real “demos,” the majority of the popula- 
tion whose vote upholds our constitution and our liberties. Some go 
per cent of our population leave school at 14 to seek work of a type 
that seldom permits of further study. A few, with much effort and 
creditable ambition, strive to continue their education at evening 
schools. A very few return to real study of a cultural, social or political 
character, in later life. These form the body of the Adult educational 
students, of whom the largest body is the W.E.A. containing some 
60,000 students ranging in age from 21 to 76. 

Before entering into the nature of education in citizenship which 
this majority acquires, we may well ask ourselves whether such an 
education is desirable. Is it a necessity in a democracy? In theory the 
citizen of a democracy participates in the ruling of himself and his 
fellows. In practice in England it seems as though this act of ruling is 
confined to the casting of a vote. Once in five years at least, the citizen 
has the privilege to elect his representative. For three or four hectic 
weeks his feelings, his prejudices, his judgment are considered and 
sought after until his popularity culminates in a free ride to the polling 
booths, where he solemnly casts his vote and incidentally commits 
political suicide until the next general election. Locally he may make 
his weight felt by performing the lesser duty of electing his local coun- 
cils, and occasionally he may be called upon to sit on a jury. By per- 
forming these few intermittent actions he is considered to be partici- 
pating in the government of his country. If this is the full demand 
made of the democrat, then indeed to spend time educating him to 
grasp at all coherently the intricacies of foreign policy, to understand a 
few simple facts about unemployment, housing, public health, and 
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other social services, is to waste time and money. All that he need 
know for the three weeks when his opinion matters, can surely be 
learnt during that time from the political parties’ propaganda. The 
variety of information presented to him at that time will be suffi- 
ciently contradictory for the thinking citizen to be able to form his 
own judgment in his own way. Why then bother? Why then urge 
education in democracy, in its institutions, its responsibilities, its 
values and privileges? 

I cannot accept this easy shirking of the problem. To me, the 
citizen in a democracy should play a far greater part than merely 
exercising the right to choose his rulers. He must not only vote, but he 
should feel himself responsible for seeing that the platform for which 
he voted actually begins to be put into effect. He must supervise, he 
must criticize. He must articulate his displeasure and his appreciation, 
not only at election times, but continuously. Karl Marx and John 
Stuart Mill advocated a highly critical public opinion articulated for 
Marx through the Press, for the early Utilitarians through a delegate 
system for Parliament. Neither of these propositions are to-day 
practicable. The Press is in the hands of big commercialists and is not 
therefore open to use as a freely criticizing organ; a delegate system for 
Parliament would be too clumsy. But I agree with J. S. Mill that 
education of the public is the essential in a functioning democracy. 
Without this, we are still in reality being governed by an aristocracy, 
certainly not by a participating general public. Provided the public is 
educated enough and interested enough to make itself articulate, no 
statesman nor party can afford to ignore its opinion flagrantly. In- 
stances of this abound. Note the abhorrence expressed by some influen- 
tial sections of the ruling classes over the League of Nations’ peace 
ballot. They do not want their hands tied by an emphatic expression of 
public opinion; what will be the consequences abroad if it is known 
what the mass of English citizens really feel on the question of war 
and peace? The voice of the Press is not the only way of influencing 
the rulers. The voice of the people can still be heard in these voluntary 
ballots, in petitions, at street corners, in the waste-paper baskets of 
harassed M.P.’s. In local government a critical public opinion is even 
more immediately effective. It can reach and influence the local 
authorities more readily and more powerfully. If, as I suggest, a 
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critical public opinion is not a luxury but an essential part of any 
democracy that is properly functioning, then it behoves us to make 
that public opinion possible, lest our sham democracy put to the test of 
a crisis, fails as so many others have done. It is not enough to extend 
the franchise. We must develop in our citizens a sense that their con- 
stant supervision of the use to which their power is put is also their 
concern. 

Now let us turn to the actual ways in which to-day we attempt to 
prepare the majority of our citizens for this task. In the early nineteenth 
century when democracy became fashionable, the Utilitarians urged 
the necessity of keeping the electorate in close touch with its rulers. 
Bentham even advocated annual parliaments. Having rejected that as 
impracticable, the reformers advocated the slogan—if I may refer to 
the dignified sentences of Mr. Bentham and Mr. Mill as “slogans” —of 
“Educate our rulers.” How far then do we to-day in the elementary 
school educate our rulers? How much can we do within the prescribed 
limits of our present system of education? And finally, how far is it 
desirable that those limits should be extended so that the end: the 
ability of the whole populace to participate in ruling themselves and 
others, may be obtained? Let me take these questions in their order. 

In many Senior schools to-day, that is, schools dealing with children 
between 11 and 14, citizenship itself forms part of the curriculum. Its 
introduction is left entirely to the caprice of the head teacher. The 
umber of heads who think it desirable is not known, but is, I think, 
tairly extensive in boys’ schools. Not all who think it desirable have it 
taught. For many heads would prefer to have no civic duties taught 
rather than have the wrong ones. There is still a firm conviction too 
that the teaching of civic duties will bring politics into the class-room; 
and as good servants of the state, many heads reject this possible 
danger. 

In schools where civics are taught, the motives for teaching it vary 
considerably, and with this variation certain difficulties are encount- 
ered. Many heads consider it a necessary preparation of the child for its 
future life in the state. But there is a group of educationalists who re- 
gard the school period of the future citizen as a respite from sordidness, 
that therefore romantic and pleasant subjects should be taught wher- 
ever possible, and civics do not come into this category. I was recently 
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informed by one of His Majesty’s inspectors that the Senior schools 
forgot that they should attempt to keep the children young, to prolong 
the childhood of their members. To teach civics and biology, I was 
told, made the children old before their time. Apparently becoming 
wage-earners at 14 did not; for when I asked this question, no answer 
was vouchsafed me. Then again, many heads consider that civics, like 
biology, should be reserved only for dull classes; classes which cannot 
understand the intricacies of history, i.e., past acts of citizenship, may, 
however, be expected to grasp something of the modern system of 
government, at least they may understand something of their own 
locality. It says much for the real interest underlying the subject that 
so-called dull children intensely enjoy their citizenship lessons, and 
make often very sound contributions. So the dull children are given 
the chance of realizing their civic responsibilities, whilst the bright 
ones, the ones with initiative and enterprise, are left in the dark. Civics 
is but the step-sister of more important subjects, and as such can be 
left unnoticed. 

The ability with which this subject is taught either in a pure civics 
course or in and through other subjects varies naturally with the 
ability of the teacher. But here too it suffers from an unnecessary 
handicap. There are few suitable books for the use of children under 
14; many for over that age. So what with prejudice, fear and lack of 
suitable teachers, the majority of our citizens do not really get much 
instruction in their duties and rights. Little is done to make them 
realize their own importance. 

But there are a few bright spots in this gloomy picture. A few 
pioneers are leading the way by experiment and example to show us 
what can be done in Senior schools. Certain subjects are being used as 
indirect media for instruction in citizenship. This is the most favourite 
way of conveying knowledge of civics in the elementary schools. 
Geography, mathematics and history lend themselves to this use. Into 
many geography courses to-day creeps elementary instruction in 
economics and industrial conditions. Mathematics introduces budgets, 
taxes and rates; public finance is thus used as suitable material for 
examples and problems. In history many courses are being reorient- 
ated around modern problems in such a way that the course is a double 
instruction in past and present social structure and its problem. In 
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schools where civics proper are taught, the children greatly enjoy 
debating, having mock trials and parliaments, etc. A few districts have 
recently made use of the enthusiasm in civic activities outside the 
school curriculum. Several schoois are engaged in helping to compile 
and correct ordnance survey maps, historical surveys, etc. A most 
remarkable example of this is at Portsmouth, where a Civic Club has 
been formed, whose object is to survey and study matters of interest 
to Portsmouth as a community. The membership is not confined to 
schools, but comprises the town council and many notable officials 
who have a keen civic sense. This co-operation is having interesting 
results. Here is an example of the type of spirit it is rousing in the 
young. An alderman was asked to speak to a Senior school, composed 
of lads of 11-14. They had been keenly interested in the survey of their 
district, and by a comparison of maps of their own neighbourhood and 
others in Portsmouth, felt that they had not had their fair share of open 
spaces and recreation grounds. Above all they had no swimming-bath. 
This they very much desired (again comparisons had made them feel 
badly treated). Pointing to an unbuilt-on area on the map, they de- 
manded why they could not have a swimming-bath there. The em- 
barrassed alderman had to confess that that area had recently been sold 
for a cinema site. His audience of small boys met this with loud pro- 
tests. They didn’t want a cinema: they wanted a bath. This surely is the 
spirit of responsibility and enterprise which we want developed ener- 
getically in our democracy, so that the electors may play their part in 
urging their elected representatives forward to fresh efforts. 

This is what can be done, given enterprising teachers and citizens. 
But only a few have the qualities that make for pioneering work. If it is 
desirable to arouse this sense of keen participation in the business of 
governing—and who can doubt that more citizens of the quality of 
young Portsmouth would make democracy a vivid realityp—then we 
need to make civics an integral part of the Senior school curriculum. 
But certain obstacles obstruct the way. Besides the objections already 
mentioned against the teaching of civics in the elementary schools, 
three others present grave difficulties. The first is the size of the average 
class. It is exceedingly difficult to get time for individual contributions 
from the children in classes numbering between 4o and 45 pupils. Yet 
individual study and observation, and a correlation of such work in 
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discussions is essential to this type of subject. In secondary schools the 
average class numbers, I think, 30. So the elementary school where 
the mass of our population is educated is here at a serious disadvantage. 
Secondly the teachers have little opportunity to acquire a knowledge of 
civics themselves. Those already in the schools do not know where to 
turn for the necessary information. Only the politically-minded teacher 
keeps abreast with current affairs, and this with considerable effort. 
Smaller classes would at least give the teacher a little time for the extra 
work which this course would require. So more teachers would be 
needed. Lastly the time in the Senior schools from the pupils’ point of 
view is all too short. An interest in citizenship seems to begin some- 
where between 12 and 13, more usually at 13. Under the present system 
the child only has one year at school in which to explore and try to 
satisfy this newly-aroused interest. It is too short. Another year just at 
this age would make an immense difference in the child’s grasp of 
public affairs. It is extraordinary the mental strides which the child 
takes at this age. He is just awakening to a sense of his responsibilities; 
he is eager to assume them. He is on the threshold of manhood. He is 
on the point of getting a job and he is anxious to know something 
more about the adult world into which he will shortly emerge. If he 
leaves school at 14 he has only had a chance to become aware of 
citizenship; at 15 some firm foundations could have been laid. 

The Association for Education in Citizenship is doing much to 
supply the information in civics for teachers and pupils alike. But this 
Association can do nothing towards decreasing the number of pupils 
per class or raising the school-leaving age. These are matters for the 
local and national government. Do those in authority realize their 
importance in relation to the future of democracy? 

If democracy is to be something more than vote-throwing; if it is 
to be a reality; if our traditions of freedom and self-government, for 
which we have striven for centuries, are to be passed on to, and 
improved upon by the next generation, then surely it is desirable that 
we should consolidate the work of these pioneers in the elementary 
schools and apply their experiments more universally? For the elemen- 
tary schools, and particularly our Senior schools, are the key positions 
in our democracy. Through them pass the great majority of our future 
citizens. In their untrained and fumbling hands lies our destiny. 
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Peace or war, expansion of social services or of armaments, civilization 
or destruction, these are the issues we place before our “demos”: they 
must decide. Are we content to leave them still so unaware of their 
great power that they can be made the dupe of any demogogue? Or 
shall we prudently inform and train and educate our young, so that we 
turn out, not a standardized brand of obedient subject, but enterprising 
and individual citizens, fully conscious of their great power, fully 
responsible for their high duties? 


Gramophone Notes. 
J. R. WILLIAMS 


HERE have been so many big events in the gramophone world 

during the last three months that a reviewer’s difficulty is to do 
justice to them in a reasonable amount of space. Two complete operas 
are the most imposing achievements. The Decca Company has, 
indeed, launched a Purcell Club with “Dido and Aeneas,” which is 
now recorded complete for the first time (Seven discs, 35s.). This is 
almost as important an event in the history of Purcell-appreciation 
as the publication of the Purcell Society’s full score in 1889, and now 
that the job has proved so simple and effective, one wonders why it was 
not done before. No doubt there is more historical interest than 
intrinsic importance in the opera, but there are enough beautiful airs, 
recitatives and choruses in the naive little work to give it a good deal 
of permanent value. The performance is simple but adequate, and the 
harpsichord, though recording sometimes reduces it to a dull thudding 
in the background, helps to give historical accuracy to the performance 
which Mr. Hubert Foss has directed. 

Gluck’s “Orpheus” is too familiar for the recording of it to be quite 
so exciting as the Purcell event, but it easily has the advantage in 
lavishness and perfection of performance (Columbia, LX425-32). 
This is one of the rare recordings which give one something like the 
full value of the music; and as to operatic value, a gramophone 
version, which allows one to supply an imaginative choreography, is 
at least preferable to a concert-performance, with its shirt-fronts 
and incongruous gowns. This recording is superb. France under- 
stands particularly well not only the classical chasteness but also the 
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classical intensity of Gluck’s music-drama, and it is difficult to say 
which is more satisfying, the singing of Alice Raveau (the Orpheus) or 
the playing of the Parisian Orchestre Symphonique under Henri 
Tomasi. A somewhat over-expressed lament of Euridice on the part of 
the singer is the only flaw. 


Orchestral Music 


Two more big symphonies have appeared—No. 2 of Sibelius, re- 
corded by Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., 
eleven sides) and William Walton’s first essay in symphonic form, 
recorded by the L.S.O. under Harty (Decca, X108-13). The Sibelius 
work is not a completely mature one. At least there is none of the 
Sibelian terseness about it, and there is even a certain blatancy in the 
chief tune of the Finale. But there is much highly characteristic music, 
especially in the simple, even bare themes of the first movement. 
The performance is a magnificent one and the recording as satisfactory 
as the recording of such heavily-scored music can be. 

The Walton Symphony, which first appeared complete, after 
several years of heralding, in November last, has been captured so 
early for the gramophonist that he is likely to hear the records long 
before he hears the actual performance. It is obviously a strongly- 
wrought work, its stresses and strains as carefully balanced as in a fine 
piece of modern engineering. Whatever else he achieves, Walton will 
undoubtedly be a powerful influence towards the re-establishment of 
“drive” in English music. The symphony indicates that almost as 
clearly as did “Belshazzar’s Feast.” On the other hand the gramophone 
does not reveal in the symphony any music which conquers by other 
means than force and calculation, but the wise listener will wait till he 
can test this for himself in a concert-hall. 

Alongside these heavy-weights, Dvorak’s Symphony No. 4, in G, 
seems very slender; but it has the rhythmical charm and melodic 
freshness of the best of Dvorak’s music, without much of the pre- 
tentious blare which mars his most ambitious works. Vaclav Talich 
and the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra are, of course, exactly the right 
interpreters (H.M.V., DB2691-—5). 

For the student of 19th century music two indispensable, if rather 
amusing issues are Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony, played by the 
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Orchestre Philharmonique, of Paris, under Meyrowitz (Columbia, 
LX455-461), and Strauss’s “Also Sprach Zarathustra,” played by 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., nine 
sides). It is interesting to put them side by side and see how Liszt 
succeeds architecturally far better than his latter-day disciple, because 
he relies on a genuinely musical structure, whereas Strauss attempts to 
thrust into his scheme ideas which never become organically part of it. 
The recording is good in each case, though Liszt, belonging to the 
days before orchestras had swollen to mammoth size, comes off best 
in this respect also. 


Concertos 


Schnabel’s recording of the Brahms Concerto is a major event, 
because this is one of his great performances (H.M.V., DB2696-2701). 
The recording of the piano part is not nearly so good as the best 
solo-recordings, but to some extent this is inevitable in the recording 
of a concerto, and it seems probable that Schnabel, whose artistic 
integrity is so well known, has set back his instrument so as to claim 
no larger share in the general scheme than Brahms intended the pianist 
to have. The opposite kind of recording—in which the piano so 
dominates the scheme that the orchestral part is very decidedly 
“accompaniment”—may be heard in Edwin Fischer’s version of 
Mozart’s Concerto in E flat, K482, recorded for H.M.V. with John 
Barbirolli’s Chamber Orchestra (DB2681-4). Here the dominance of 
the soloist has some historical justification, however, and when the 
result is an extremely faithful reproduction of an enchanting stream of 
silvery tones, it is easy to excuse the extra conspicuousness given to the 
soloist’s part. A cadenza which, though not badly incongruous, is 
certainly “out of period,” is less easy to excuse. 

One of the few modern concertos which have had great success, 
that for violin by Prokofieff, has now been presented to the gramo- 
phone world by Columbia (LX 433-5). Like most lightly-scored music 
it records well, even the odd, grotesque effects which mock at the 
orchestration-books coming out very clearly. The music itself, which 
belongs to 1917, was, with its gay contempt for dignity, its mixture of 
poetry and clowning, prophetic of many things to come. With 
Szigeti as perfect interpreter and the L.P.O. under Beecham for 
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accompaniment, the concerto is given every chance to make a 
gramophone conquest. 


Chamber Music 

Columbia’s recording of Bach’s complete set of six Brandenburg 
Concertos, played by the Adolph Busch Chamber Players (two sets: 
LX436-42, and LX 443-9), overshadows everything else in this de- 
partment. There is some rare and delicate playing by all the first-class 
artists concerned, and Busch’s care for historical accuracy in the use of 
a small, picked orchestra, has produced highly satisfactory results. 
It is all the more a pity that the piano, not the harpsichord, has been 
used for the “cembalo” part. As it is, one feels that an opportunity has 
been lost which may not recur for a long time, though even so these 
recordings make all others out of date. 


Local Records of Adult Education 
F. A. CAVENAGH 


EFORE the history of adult education can be written, the records 

of every local institution (which provide the raw material for 
the historian) must be investigated. Hence the value of such books as 
these two.* The present decade marks the centenary of many ventures 
in popular education; and it is to be hoped that all will be celebrated 
by the publication of careful surveys (e.g. amongst others, The Royal 
Institution of Wales, by W. A. Beanland). 

The Mechanics’ Institute and the “Lit. and Phil.” of Leicester are 
typical, in their aims and the main lines of their development, of those 
founded elsewhere. The Mechanics’ Institute, in the true spirit of 
Brougham, was “for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge among the 
Working Classes”; and its rules (which one would have liked to see 
reprinted by Mr. Lott) are likewise characteristic. One example must 
suffice: “All lectures to be given, and all meetings to be held, shall be 
preserved scrupulously free from all political and theological con- 
troversy; and the Chairman, at all public or private meetings of the 
Institute, or its Committee, shall be authorized to call any member to 


* The Book of the Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society. (6/-). 
The Story of the Leicester Mechanics’ Institute, 1833-1871 (6d.) Both by 
F. B. Lott. (W. Thornley & Son, Leicester). 
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order, who may make any observations tending to produce a discussion 
on these subjects, or who may make any personal reflections calculated 
to excite animosities.” The Leicester Institute from the start laid 
emphasis on its library and reading-room; by 1871, when the library 
was handed over to the Town Council, it contained some 5,000 
volumes. But its activities included classes and lectures. The former 
were mostly on elementary subjects (e.g. Arithmetic, Writing, 
English Grammar, French and Latin); in 1837, seventeen “persons” 
attended two female classes. The lectures were more ambitious, since 
distinguished lecturers were engaged at fees which strike the modern 
extra-mural teacher as generous; thus, the famous Dr. Lardner received 
£140. 12s. for eighteen lectures, and in 1847 R. W. Emerson (presum- 
ably the Emerson) lectured on “‘Shakespeare the Poet’’, and “Domestic 
Life” for 14 guineas. These payments undoubtedly crippled the funds 
of the Institute. The report for 1837 contains a significant remark: 
“Your Committee regret that so few of the resident gentlemen in the 
town, highly qualified by their literary taste, historic research, and 
scientific knowledge, have volunteered their services as lecturers in 
the course of the past year. They are inclined to attribute this, not to 
any reluctance on their part, but to the pressure of other engagements. 
They confidently hope, however, that in future no complaint will be 
made of a deficiency in local talent to forward the interests of the 
Institute.” Although the intelligentsia of the “Lit. and Phil.” took an 
occasional interest in the Mechanics, there was little relationship 
between the two Societies. Mr. Lott records that in 1862 a speaker 
at the “Lit. and Phil.”, after a paper on ““Working Men’s Colleges”, 
by the Rev. F. D. Maurice, said that “he had witnessed the decline of 
the Mechanics’ Institute for twenty-five years. It was a Working Men’s 
College. It had had audiences of six or seven hundred and classes, but 
the bulk of the Mechanics had remained unaffected. Now it was a mere 
library and reading-room. It did not meet the wishes of its originators.” 
But the Centenary Book contains no reference to this address. 

As in other places, one finds continual complaints that “the numer- 
ous and valuable advantages that the Institute affords are but im- 
perfectly known or appreciated. This, they think, may be inferred from 
the fact, that out of a population of from 40,000 to 50,000 persons, not 
so many as 600 have regularly participated of its benefits.” (Report for 
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1837.) Again, as time went on, this Institute like others lowered its 
standards in order to increase membership: tea-parties and soirées 
came to loom too large. Finally, it ceased in 1858 “‘to exist as a Society 
for promoting and organizing serious studies”, though it remained 
until 1871 as a Club with a library and reading-room. Thus, after the 
manner of its kind, the Leicester Mechanics’ Institute faded out, 
leaving, however, as its monument the Free Library of the town. 

Mr. Lott’s account of the Literary and Philosophical Society is much 
more elaborate, but must be more briefly noticed here. It began as a 
very learned Society, inspired by the hopes, that seem so pathetic 
now, of the age: its Founder, Dr. George Shaw, in his inaugural 
address remarks: “The absurd rivalries of nations—the jealousies 
fermented for the interests of a few—the wars waged on a most 
flimsy pretext—the prejudices engendered, propagated and continued 
by ignorance—the religious intolerance—the ungovernable passions 
of the democracy, may all be expected eventually to disappear before 
advancing intelligence and the universal diffusion of knowledge.” 
Papers were read by members on many and diverse subjects, literary, 
scientific and archeological. Dr. Shaw attempted to found a Statistical 
Society (after the model of Manchester); but “after two or three 
meetings, which were attended by Mr. Chadwick . . . we were so 
discountenanced and misunderstood that the attempt was abandoned.” 
Several papers were, however, read from time to time on such subjects 
as “The Condition of the Poor”; but the topics, as a rule, were remote 
from life. Even the Mechanics, it may be noted, improved their minds 
with papers on, e.g., ““The Probable Designs of Providence in Preserv- 
ing from destruction the Ancient Classics of Greece and Rome”, 
“Luxury”, and “The Wisdom and Goodness of the Creator as 
displayed in the works of Nature.” Women were not admitted, even 
as guests, till 1838; and, as they were then regarded as “the fairest 
and best of all God’s works”, it is not surprising that they introduced 
a certain levity into the deliberations. But there is no doubt that the 
Society succeeded in one of its objects, which was to provide a common 
meeting ground free from the political and religious animosities of the 
age. Further, the Society instituted a museum, which was evidently 
greatly prized by the original members; it was handed over to the 
Town Council under the Museums Act of 1845. 
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By the sixties, the Society had declined so far that an effort at 
revival was made by the introduction of outside professional lecturers: 
thus, in 1870-71 Huxley, Huggins, Seeley, and Roscoe, amongst 
others, lectured. This measure, though strongly opposed by the 
founders, was financially successful; it was also adopted by Societies 
elsewhere at about the same time. Another innovation that proved 
valuable was the formation in 1850 of “Sections” for the various 
sciences; several of these have done important work—notably the 
geology section, the work of which is described in an appendix. 

The Presidential Address for 1880, on ““The Aims and Methods of a 
Literary and Philosophical Society”, shows that a new critical spirit 
was alive. “The Society was not a Club existing only as a private 
institution for the advantage of those who seek and are admitted to its 
fellowship . . . they did not exist simply to provide amusement and 
instruction for members at the fortnightly meetings. The history of the 
Society, its long connection with the townsmen, its nature and 
character, demanded that they should bestir themselves to help 
forward the higher education of the people, and, while furnishing an 
intellectual repast for their own members, endeavour to provide a 
means of culture for their fellow-townsmen at large.” From that time 
there is apparent an increasing interest in the teaching of science, in 
Extension lectures, and in the establishment of a local University 
College. The account of this still flourishing Society, and the work 
of its Sections, is brought up to 1935. Mr. Lott makes plain the 
important part that it has played in the development of education in 
Leicester; with the advent of academic experts to the town its useful- 
ness should be further increased. 


Regional Broadcasting and Adult Education 


in a Rural Area 
A Plea for Regional Development 
F. G. THOMAS 

FEW years ago in a Devon village, a well meaning “resident” 

erected a loud-speaker outside his own house through which the 
programmes of the British Broadcasting Corporation, after local 
selection, were to be heard by the people; and that happened less than 
four years ago. To-day the wireless set is in many village homes, and 
this new listening audience is one of the significant social develop- 
ments of the last three years in Devon. Good reception in the South- 
West demands a fairly powerful, selective set, which is expensive, 
especially when considered in relation to prevailing wage rates. 
There is the additional continuous cost of maintenance, the charging 
and replacement of batteries—a further drain or the scant pence avail- 
able for luxuries, and a further incentive to the instalment club organi- 
zation often rampant in village life. 

Already, however, broadcasting has become invested with authority 
in the village: the visiting lecturer is now countered by the phrase, 
“T heard it on the wireless”, and not, as previously, “I read it in the 
paper.” For many of these homes, broadcasting provides a continual 
background of sound for the day, and the morning service is to be 
heard on all sides down the village street heralding the beginning of 
the day’s cacophony. 

There would seem to be as yet little evidence of any definite pro- 
gramme of selection. A recent enquiry in some twenty villages showed 
little agreement except with regard to “high lights’—the news, 
variety and religious services being “highly appreciated”. Talks are 
usually the signal for a change of station. Against this evidence, 
however, must be noted the growth in circulation of the Radio Times 
in the village. These facts are obviously characteristic of the early 
stages of “listening in”, and if perhaps Devon is later than other rural 
areas in this development, it should be remembered that reception is 
still difficult in many parts of the County, and that the prices of suit- 
able receivers for the area have only recently come within the reach of 
the people. 
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Perhaps, however, the major factor determining this increased 
number of listeners was the increased power of the National Station, 
which assured at least one programme capable of enjoyable reception. 
The planning of the Regional Stations may prove to be of even greater 
importance. As yet, their programmes are often a shadow of the 
National transmissions; a poor alternative, lacking the resources and 
the standard of achievement of the main programme; wisely guided, 
these stations may stimulate and direct the social life of the area, 
while for those concerned with Education in rural areas there 
is here a medium which can overcome many of the physical and 
financial difficulties which have so long limited educational 
development. 

In order to demonstrate the possibilities of Regional development 
in broadcasting for Adult Education the Rural Extension Scheme of 
the University College of the South-West, Exeter, recently organized 
a series of rural listening groups in connection with a specially devised 
programme of the West Regional Station. 

Previous efforts to form listening groups in connection with the 
National talks had met with little response in the area. In the few cases 
in which groups were formed the difficulties of leadership were 
enormous. Every listening group meets this problem, but in a village 
the problem is more acute as there is a smaller population from which 
to draw a leader. The major difficulty for us, however, was that the 
content and the vocabulary of the talks were so remote from the 
experience and the vocabulary of the group, that the group-leader 
needed first of all to interpret and then to amplify the talk before 
proceeding to discussion. This was, of course, no reflection upon the 
broadcasts; they were designed primarily for an urban group; but 
the demands made upon the leader of the village group were such 
that it was obviously better to dispense with the broadcast and con- 
duct the group on a formal grant-earning basis. Thus the area most 
needing the help of an agency such as broadcasting remained un- 
serviced; and could it be expected that a National programme should 
be deflected to meet the educational needs of such a numerically small 
proportion of its population? The solution could only be found by 
planning the talks in relation to the area, and, until the development of 
the Regional Stations, this was not practicable. 
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Through the energy and co-operation of the officials of the B.B.C. 
an opportunity occurred recently of devising a series of talks in relation 
to a rural area and a fairly well-defined group of people. Physical 
factors determined this question of area. The majority of the villages 
in Devon are isolated after six o’clock in the evening, and hence any 
educational programme can only be arranged if a suitable tutor with 
a car can be found. In spite of the efforts of the Workers’ Educational 
Association financed by a sympathetic Authority, the majority of the 
parishes are and must remain untouched by consecutive activity 
stimulated and directed with outside help. Yet it has been evident over 
a number of years that these are precisely the villages most responsive 
to continuous education of a suitable type. The autumn term is full of 
activity of all sorts; it is almost impossible to find a free evening in the 
Village Hall—and yet, for lack of outside guidance and help, the 
village efforts frequently gyrate in a series of non-consequential move- 
ments, flourishing and dying, restarting in a new guise with no pro- 
gressive development, and with “Snow-ball” Whist Drives and Dances 
continuing without ceasing. The village is full of energy and rich in 
its personal resources, but with the decay of Squirearchy and the 
collapse of leadership from the Church, the social life of the village is 
wasting its social resources. The local Women’s Institute and the 
British Legion suffer from this very cause, though the former are 
making some attempt to harness the remnants of Squirearchy to their 
leadership. Outside help and guidance is necessary, and this the 
Regional Station might, in part, supply. This type of village pre- 
dominated in the area to be served—and for the moment the towns and 
the larger villages serviced by existing organizations concerned with 
Adult Education were to be a secondary consideration. 

A group of people knowing the area intimately first discussed the 
general plan of the broadcasts; one person was deputed to formulate 
more concisely and in practical form the agreed ideas, and to consult 
with others individually. This process went on for some months so 
that by the time of the preparation of the first manuscript for broad- 
casting, a considerable body of opinion in the area had contributed to 
the modelling of the series. 
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A grant was obtained by means of which the Rural Extension 
Scheme was able to pay a small honorarium to people willing and able 
to supervise the groups listening in. These people agreed in addition 
to help voluntarily in approaching villages, securing halls, finding 
leaders, arranging for the loan of private sets and generally over- 
coming the obstacles which face any new venture in a village. We 
were doubtful as to the type of man to appoint: should he be a man 
with academic training, who might assess the educational value of the 
group; or, should he be a member of the village who, although lacking, 
maybe, a certain educational background, would be able to assess 
the work from the point of view of the man in the village? We decided 
to use both types. Without any doubt whatever, it was the village man 
who was most successful. He knew his area intimately, and allowing 
for the fact that his area (North Devon) was undoubtedly more re- 
sponsive than any other in Devon, the fact remains that he was able 
to form nineteen groups. The other non-academic man was successful 
though he was not a Devonian, and his time was strictly limited. Here, 
then, is a potential supply of organizers. In most counties there are 
many people eminently suited for such work. Sometimes the oppor- 
tunity of social work is welcomed for its own sake; sometimes the 
honorarium, combining with the other small sums earned in similarly 
curious ways, is a valuable addition to the family income. Careful 
selection is needed, but the man knowing the village and its people 
is more likely to obtain good results with a minimum expenditure of 
time and money. His evaluation of the broadcasts, limited as it may be, 
will indicate in a practical manner their effectiveness. More than forty 
groups came into existence through the efforts of these voluntary 
workers. 

It is not difficult to find leadership of a limited type in a village for a 
listening group, but it is important to recognize the limitations of such 
leadership and to make only such demands as can be fulfilled. It cannot 
be assumed, for example, that the leader is capable of interpreting 
anything not clearly expressed in the broadcast. We sought as leader 
a person acceptable to the village, knowing the group sufficiently 
well to draw the “knowledgeable” person into discussion and to 
avoid the inevitable “King Charles’s Head”. We hoped he might 
prove a good correspondent. Little more was expected, and a 
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handbook was issued* to every member of the group which indicated 
specifically the lines the discussion might follow each evening. As 
far as possible, every group was visited once during the broadcasts 
and reports were forwarded to the Editor of the series after each visit.f 

“The Changing Village” t was an obvious theme for a first series of 
broadcasts. The method of organizing the content and the practical 
survey work of the series had been tried previously in a University 
Extension Course in a village. The shaping of this material for the 
microphone was necessarily experimental, though certain experience 
was available concerning the most suitable methods of adult teaching 
in a village. We knew, for example, that much depends upon the 
personality of the Tutor; that as the experience of this Tutor is found 
valid by his group he will secure their confidence; once that has been 
secured he may lead them through many intellectual and social 
difficulties that otherwise would stultify their educational work. 
Moreover, in his teaching there is no room for rhetoric—it is as 
abhorrent to the village person as to the microphone—and the 
pace of his exposition must be steady and fluent. Village people have 
little faith in words, and the eloquent lecturer will scarcely last his 
course. He will find it necessary time and again to come back to 
previous points to build up his argument. We knew, too, that the 
Tutor would only secure real learning upon a basis of the analysis 
of experience and by quiet reasoning. These qualities are characteristic 
of a good village group. 

In the listening groups the Tutor’s voice was paralleled by the 
broadcast “‘voice’” which was heard in every talk introducing the 
speaker, taking part in the discussion, possibly putting the view point 
of village groups, or giving hints as to the conduct of discussion. In 
general, this “voice” unified and directed the whole series. This, we 
believe, worked successfully. Correspondence was addressed to that 
speaker, and this was followed later by questions relating to village 
problems. It was obvious, towards the end, that many listeners had 
created around that voice the idea of a person which, while not wholly 
true, was, nevertheless, the embodiment for them of someone with 


* 1,100 handbooks were issued in response to definite requests. 
£ + The total expenditure over the forty-three groups for honoraria expenses was 
20. 


¢ A series of eight broadcasts from the West Regional Station, Autumn, 1935. 
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whom they had had definite contact over a period of weeks. This 
seems to us worth exploring further. 

The method of presenting the material was determined partly by 
the subjects of this series. It was decided not to present the material 
as authoritative statements of fact, but to formulate the problem 
(ie. as suggested by “The Changing Village”), to present the ex- 
perience of other village people and so encourage the group to discuss 
those statements with reference to their own local developments. 

Three methods of presentation were adopted; one person was in- 
troduced and given the full period for exposition except for a few 
moments at the end of the broadcast devoted to group affairs; or, 
again, two people of widely different experiences spoke; and in the 
final broadcasts two and three people discussed the general points 
made.* 

One aspect of this broadcast series was definitely experimental: 
we wished to discover whether by basing the subject on local interest 
and local experience, we might promote something more than listening 
and discussion; whether, in fact, the groups could be persuaded through 
the microphone to undertake a local survey under the leadership of 
their own people. The microphone was thus not merely used as a 
means to stimulate interest, but to direct activity over a given area. 
The handbook was designed to form the basis of the proposed survey 
which, if completed, would give, at least to the people in any given 
group, an adequate picture of the present conditions in their own 
village as a whole, and which might in the aggregate provide a useful 
survey of social conditions over an adequate number of villages. 


II 

In any village experiment of this type, dependent upon the efforts of 
so many voluntary workers, statistics can be used only with great 
reserve as indicating the main outlines of certain aspects of the de- 
monstration. Any evaluation must be based upon the reports of the 
visitors, the conference of the group-leaders and listeners, the corres- 
pondence of leaders and listeners, and the material submitted as the 
survey undertaken in connection with the broadcasts. 


* The whole series was introduced by one known and respected by the South- 
West—The Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Acland, Bart., M.P. 
+ This material is now being analysed and collated. 
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Of the groups projected, probably forty-three matured, all of 


which, with one exception, were held in small villages. The average 
membership of the group was eleven, though this varied widely. In 
North Devon there were several groups of 25-30 members in regular 
attendance. Of the forty-three groups, twenty returned material for 
a survey, eight of which were illustrated with carefully drawn maps. 
Village people predominated in numbers—of this there is no doubt 
whatever—and the discussion was varied in general, and not infre- 
quently quite heated. In addition to the formal listening groups, there 
is definite evidence of villages taking a keen and surprising interest in 
the broadcasts, discussing often with some feeling the points raised 
during the intervening weeks. Many corresponded with the Editor of 
the series.* In only seven of these villages were the groups connected 
with any organization; the listening groups thus broke new ground. 
All the members of the groups attending the Conference} were anxious 
that the broadcasts should be continued in subsequent Autumn Terms. 
In addition, one University Extension Course, a non-grant earning 
Class, a Village Hall, a proposed village Development Council, and a 
new Women’s Institute Branch are definite results of this series of 
broadcasts. These are positives and are indicators, we believe, of 
what might result from a vigorous Regional broadcasting programme. 

Perhaps there was an element of curiosity and novelty surrounding 
the first meetings, but broadcasting is no longer a novelty; and the 
element of novelty is not going to drag people weekly from a fireside 
wireless set, along dark unlighted lanes, to hear the same broadcast in 
a public, half-warmed room. The “activity” promoted by the broad- 
casts is unusual when one remembers the villager’s aversion to writing. 

The response was surprising, and though further experiment is 
necessary, it would seem that we may develop the directional activity 
of the microphone much more intensively through Regional Stations 
in a manner impossible through the National Station. This might be 
experimented “in the field” with Drama. The South-West is full of 
small groups performing plays, and there is, probably, no other 
field of human activity in which a person so quickly becomes “expert”! 


* At a final Conference of group members, twenty-nine groups sent fifty-six 
representatives. 

t An average of twenty letters, many of considerable length, were received after 
each broadcast—-and none from “‘cranks’’. 
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The village producers of the parlour play, and the heroine of the 
kitchen drama are convinced that they have nothing to learn. There is 
thus much activity and social parade, but little drama. Again there is 
immense potentiality. It is possible that the directional activity of the 
microphone related to the local problem and co-operating with the 
local associations might do what no other agency can hope to achieve. 
The principle involved is that exploited in this series of broadcasts— 
to use the local leadership, limited and restricted as it is, and to direct 
that capacity into channels of progressive development. 

What is to be the end of all this? What will happen to those 
listening groups? It will be implied, if not stated, that the end should 
be grant-earning Classes. Some groups will develop along these lines, 
and in fact have already done so, but this is not likely to be the major 
issue for some time to come. The physical difficulties of a rural area and 
the heavy per capita charges of education will necessarily restrict 
such wholesale development. The justification of educational work 
cannot be in terms of “the next step”. If it is worth while, the effect is 
immediate as well as prospective. Broadcasting must be regarded, not 
merely as a preliminary to this or that “next step”, but as a permanent 
medium particularly suited for certain types of education, and as part 
of the general educational facilities of the region. This, in turn, implies 
a long term programme of broadcasts progressing in standard and 
planned upon a basis of understanding and co-operation with the 
people of the area. 

It is important also to remember the individual listener. Group 
activity is perhaps a useful social mode of expression, but there are a 
considerable number of people who have neither the need nor the 
desire to join groups in order to think, and who, nevertheless, will 
follow a series of broadcasts quietly alone. This is one of the greatest 
benefits of broadcasting, that it is no longer necessary to go into a 
crowd to hear a “great scholar’. There are many such people in a rural 
area, and there is no other medium so well equipped to serve their 
needs. 

It is true, of course, that Regions vary widely, and what is true of 
Devon will not be true of the Tyneside; that is, however, the basis of 
this contention—the Regional programme can be flexible and adapt- 
able; it can be related intimately to the needs and the problems of its 
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areas. It is not an argument for parochialism in broadcasting (which is 
the danger of the present Regional programmes), but for differen- 
tiation. 

Moreover, if, as we contend, broadcasting may be regarded as an 
integral part of the services for Adolescent and Adult Education, then 
the fullest co-operation of the Universities and the Local Education 
Authorities must be secured. It would seem reasonable to expect that 
the B.B.C. should finance the broadcasts and that eventually the Local 
Education Authorities should undertake responsibility for the organ- 
ized use of those services. It will be necessary further to give the Local 
Authority some guidance on the cost of such development. An 
Education Authority will not necessarily wish to plan the broadcasts, 
but it will wish to be assured that the talks proposed are relevant to 
the area. It is not unreasonable to suppose that an Authority will need 
to be assured of a long term policy with regard to Education and 
broadcasting. 

The villager is always willing, first, to announce that a new venture 
will not succeed and, secondly, that it will die within three years. 
If an effort starts and fails, it is extremely difficult to start again. Thus, 
from general and local considerations it is apparent that a long term 
policy for Adult Education through Regional broadcasting is necessary. 

We argue, therefore, that there are grounds for believing that 
differentiation is desirable between the programmes of the National 
and the Regional Stations, and that the programme adopted by each 
Regional Station must be designed not as an alternative to the National 
programme, but in relation to its own area. This is not, of course, to 
deny the very obvious function of educational broadcasts through the 
National Station. The lectures of the National Station, by their con- 
tribution to some new aspect of learning and by the brilliance of their 
exposition, have rendered a valuable service to education. There is 
room, too, for the advanced series of lectures in which the appeal is 
based upon a common subject-interest and a fairly well-defined level 
of intellectual attainment. There is room, also, for authoritative ex- 
position and discussion on national and international problems. 
All this is necessary. We argue, however, for the additional develop- 
ment of the educational programme in the Region of an entirely differ- 
ent type—a programme more didactic in the early stages, more 
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elementary, more closely connected with the voluntary associations, and 
harnessing the local loyalties and the potential personal resources of 
the area with its Universities and with the whole intellectual and 
social life of that region. It should be related to Regional development, 
which is, for many people, the next step in the evolution of govern- 
ment and industry. 

We realize that it may be argued that this case is built on a very 
slender foundation, in fact, of forty-three villages in one County 
listening to one series of talks. In a sense that is true. On the other 
hand, it was not the purpose of this series to prove what was already 
known with regard to broadcasting and adult education, but merely 
to demonstrate that, if the opportunity were given to devise an educa- 
tional service related to rural areas, an adequate response would be 
assured. This seems to be established. 

It is believed that a greater number of groups could be organized 
in the County should the service be continued, but this only experience 
can prove or disprove. We urge, however, that as a minimum a three 
year programme should be devised in one Region, in order that further 
experience may be gained, and a number of subsidiary issues elucidated. 
Such a policy worked in the closest co-operation with the Local 
Authority and with the Universities, and devised by people inti- 
mately knowing village conditions would, we believe, demonstrate 
the validity of the argument. 


Conference on the Problems and Possibilities 


of Prisoners’ Education 


N January roth, the Educational Advisers or other representa- 

tives of twenty-eight prisons met at the Home Office for an 
afternoon Conference on the problems and possibilities of Prisoners’ 
Education. Mr. Alexander Paterson, the Chairman of the Prisoners’ 
Education Committee, was in the Chair. 

Mr. Harold Scott (Chairman of the Prison Commissioners) wel- 
comed the delegates. Mr. Scott said that educational work in the prisons 
had grown extensively since its inception in 1923; and there were now 
over 400 teachers and advisers throughout the country. This 
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combination of official and voluntary effort was a peculiarly English 
compromise and it had a great deal to recommend it. The teacher who 
was an Official was looked upon by the prisoners in quite a different 
light from the voluntary teacher who was known to be devoting his 
own leisure to the work. Mr. Scott recalled a visit he had made a year 
ago to a modern German prison. From the point of view of building 
and locality it was everything that could possibly be desired. Yet for 
the 1900 men in its walls there was only one teacher—and he was an 
official. The library had the finest collection of technical magazines to 
be seen anywhere. But the men’s reading was chosen for them by the 
teacher, who had the sole right of decision about what they should 
read. The object of prison classes should be to utilize the peculiar 
circumstances of prison life to provide some sort of stimulus and 
interest; to send the man back into the world better than when he 
came into prison. 

Mr. Kilgour (Maidstone) then addressed the meeting in place of 
Mr. Salter Davies who was unavoidably absent. Mr. Kilgour said that 
under the present state of affairs the whole business of prisons was to 
keep those within them effectively occupied. Education in a sense was 
therefore a foreign body in the appendix of the prison system; for it 
had no connection with the work done during the day. Organization 
of educational work was made difficult by its dependence upon the 
chance of securing either teachers or prisoners anxious to learn. This 
was often a very difficult matter in a small county town. He believed 
there should be more technical education inside the prison, courses 
given by paid teachers, and designed for vocational purposes. But 
while that would be a help from the technical side there would still be 
some need for voluntary teachers to do the general cultural subjects. 

Mr. Kilgour said he felt that the elementary education of the older 
men was particularly difficult to accomplish because a suitable volun- 
teer teacher for such “primitive” teaching was usually hard to find. In 
Maidstone they were fortunate in having a Cambridge B.A. prisoner 
who undertook this. 

At present the activity of prison life centred on employment, i.e. 
work, as punishment, and the general tendency was for the work- 
shops to become more and more concentrated on the production of 
punishment-work, and for them to have very little to do with training. 
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Handicraft classes, he thought, were good, in so far as they assisted 
the process of training prisoners for industry and reduced the likelihood 
of their drifting into blind alley jobs as 75 per cent of them now did. 

Speaking of the official instructors who at present had charge of 
prison-work he asked whether their function was merely to improve 
the quality of the work and increase the output; or was it proposed to 
instruct the men in, for example, various methods of printing, so that 
they really got an all-round knowledge. He pleaded that the prisons 
should become training grounds rather than mere workshops and that 
the Home Office should regard itself as one of the enlightened em- 
ployers who have some system of continued education for their 
employees. 

Prison meant restriction and loss of liberty. What could prison 
education do to counteract this? It must strive to widen the range of a 
man’s reading and generally increase his interests. The most potent 
agent for that purpose was the Library, a service at present well used. 
There were some 10,000 volumes in the Library. There was a prospect 
that at Maidstone there would shortly be something approximating 
to the “open access” system. They might even get a reading room. 
He believed that this extension called for a qualified, paid Librarian. 

Mr. Kilgour developed a controversial proposal for an Education 
Officer in each prison, either as Deputy Governor or at any rate equal 
in status—as well as a qualified Librarian. 

He also advocated a Director of Education at the Home Office to 
correspond with the Director of Industries; so as to bring recognized 
practice nearer to recognized theory. Everyone was agreed on the 
theory; the only problem remaining was the way of approach to bring 
the two together. 

Lively discussion followed Mr. Kilgour’s address. Professor Cock 
(Southampton) said he found no difficulty whatever in securing an 
adequate number of voluntary teachers. He would be very sorry to 
see a mixture of paid and unpaid teachers in the prisons. Mr. Bolton 
(Lincoln) expressed a contrary view. In his area, voluntary teachers 
were difficult to get. He thought it would be easier to persuade them 
if there were some further recognition of the service they were giving. 
Mr. Bell (Wandsworth) spoke against paid teachers; he had never been 
able to get prisoners, after their eight hours’ compulsory prison labour, 
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to want to do practical work. There was the further argument that if 
such excellent opportunities for training were available in prison, it 
might well follow that people would seek the chance of going to prison! 
Illiterates presented a difficult problem. A great many of them were 
not illiterate at all—they could read and write—we must remember 
we were dealing with crooked minds. Mr. C. L. Berry (Wakefield) 
pointed out that the situation changed from one prison to another. 
At Wakefield they had a set of really decent men; and a great number 
of their voluntary teachers were women. They had genuine illiterates; 
among the tramps, bargees and gipsies there were always some who 
managed to escape the School Attendance Officers. He mentioned 
particularly the art work being done; several of the men had not 
hitherto realized that they could draw—and the standard of their work 
was excellent. He asked whether there was any possibility of relaxation 
of the rule that no man might take away at the end of his term, work 
which he had done during his period in prison. Mr. Paterson 
(Prison Commissioner) pointed out that the slightest relaxation of this 
rule would inevitably mean its abuse. Some of the prisoners were most 
highly skilled craftsmen. If, during their imprisonment, they could 
make things and sell these when they went out, they had an unfair 
advantage over those prisoners who had no such skill. Mr. Sutton- 
Thomas (Manchester) expressed the opinion that character building 
and not teaching in any particular subject should be the aim of prison 
education. Speaking on illiterates in prison, Colonel Turner (Assistant 
Commissioner) said there still were a large number who really 
could not read or write. It was difficult to get voluntary teachers 
who could undertake to teach them. The most successful teachers had 
been other prisoners. 

Miss Drummond (Educational Adviser of Holloway) then addressed 
the Conference on the education of women prisoners. 

“The purpose of the educational work in the prison I take to be 
threefold: — 

(1) to occupy the minds of the women which might otherwise dwell 
uselessly or even harmfully on a small round of thoughts centred on 
themselves and their relation to society. 

(2) to give the women the opportunity of learning something that 
will be useful to them after leaving prison. 
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(3) to give the women a new sense of the worth of life and of the 
dignity of their own personality in relation to it. 

This last is by far the most positive and far-reaching and therefore 
the most important. 

“In Holloway a large proportion of the classes are devoted to hand 
work of various kinds. This is partly due to a simple carrying on of an 
earlier tradition and is derived from the time when the Brabazon 
Society provided occupation for women prisoners. It is, however, in 
the main sound that hand work should bulk largely. Most women 
find a real satisfaction in the use of their hands for constructive work. 
Further, the actual making of something that is fit for use and good to 
look upon is the simplest form of creative activity. But, simple as it is, 
it is creative activity and gives birth to some spark of that deep inner 
satisfaction which arises in a higher plane from artistic and literary work. 
In so far as it does this it reveals the doer to herself as worthy of respect. 

“The obvious forms of handwork, knitting, the making of clothes 
and so forth make a strong appeal and fulfil to some extent all the 
three purposes I mentioned at the beginning. Over and above these 
the artistic crafts have a special contribution to make; fine embroidery, 
bead work, the obtaining of bold colour effects with wool, pottery, 
leather work, the making of soft toys, pewter work—all these have 
their place. ‘I did not know that I could ever make anything so beauti- 
ful,’ ‘you feel quite different after you have been to the class’, ‘it makes 
you feel you could start doing something’ are some of the actual ways 
in which the satisfaction has been expressed. And there is some 
evidence to show that that satisfaction has in certain cases been the 
beginning of a new adjustment to life. 

“T would like just to give you one or two instances of this kind of 
thing. We had a girl who learnt pottery and made some really beautiful 
things; she showed very real talent and was proud and pleased to dis- 
cover that she could do such work with her hands. Had it not been that 
the influences of her old life were so strong, and that we were powerless 
on her discharge to keep her from her former associates, I think she 
could very easily have earned her living by making pottery, and, what 
is most important, found in the work satisfaction and happiness. 

“Another case is that of a prisoner who learnt to make soft toys. 
When she left Holloway she got work as a waitress and she and her 
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sister spent every available moment of their spare time making toys for 
which they found a ready market. Not only were they usefully employing 
their leisure and thus running less risk of relapsing into some act of 
crime, but they found real joy in the work they had learned to do. 

“These crafts I have mentioned are not trades and by some people 
may be looked upon as rather useless accomplishments, but we hear 
of girls continuing enthusiastically to employ their leisure time after 
discharge with these forms of work which they have learned in prison, 
in some cases taking orders and working up a small informal business 
whereby they can add perceptibly to an income that otherwise would 
be so small as to expose them to a strain of temptation. 

“T am wondering whether we might not do more than we are already 
doing in connexion with our handicraft classes in two directions:— 
(1) I think the more able and artistically gifted women could go 
farther and be more independent in their work after leaving prison if 
we had a good class in design, and with the Governor’s consent I 
am at present looking for the right person to undertake such a class. 
Further, I wonder whether we might not really train some of the 
younger women in some trades, such as millinery, which might enable 
them to get into different and more congenial work from that from 
which they have come. I am, however, ignorant of the difficulties we 
should have in placing them and I know we should not find it easy to 
obtain teachers with sufficient up-to-date professional knowledge and 
time to spare for voluntary evening teaching. 

“T have put handwork first and have emphasized that it plays a 
very large part. It must be remembered that we have to do with an 
unselected prison population, many of whom are of a rather low grade 
of intelligence. (Is it, I wonder, true that while a considerable number 
of men of good intelligence go wrong through the misuse of their 
wits, women fail more often through stupidity or desperation ?) 

“Tt is certainly important that those who have the intelligence should 
also have the opportunity of stretching their minds, and of adding to 
their knowledge. We have classes in citizenship and current events to 
help them to understand the government of their country and to know 
what is going on in the world. We have literature classes to bring them 
into touch with good novels and plays and to help them to read for 
themselves. One class has occasional discussions on topics of the day 
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such as disarmament. We have weekly lectures on a great variety of 
topics, or concerts, and sometimes the informal production of a play 
given by visitors. We are just about to try the experiment of language 
classes in French and Spanish. The women are interested in these 
classes, but I have a feeling that there is less sense of positive achieve- 
ment than there is in the handicraft classes, more of a rather passive 
kind of interest. Probably this is because there is little ability for any 
kind of independent study. Perhaps we might do more than we have 
done to forge a strong link between these classes and the library. 

“Finally, there is the question of physical education, which I think 
is increasingly important. Physical exercises are part of the daily prison 
routine for all the women under thirty who are passed as fit. But for 
some women, especially where the physical urge of sex is strong, more 
than this is needed. The rapid and strenuous activity of country danc- 
ing braces and is helpful; rhythmic movement to music and the poise, 
balance and control of such a form of physical activity as a simple kind 
of Greek dancing help to bring spirit and body into harmony, 
suggest a new attitude towards the body and bring before the mind 
a new ideal of control. I should greatly like to start a class of this sort 
if I can find the right person to take it. Further, I believe that there 
are a number of women over thirty who would greatly profit by 
definite physical exercises of a suitable kind. A voluntary class might 
be the best way to meet this need.” 

The next item on the Agenda was a discussion on External Examina- 
tions. It was pointed out that a number of prisoners took the Royal 
Society of Arts and Pitman’s Examinations; the fees for sitting these 
being usually paid from a voluntary fund. At Aylesbury the Good 
Housekeeping Institute co-operated by holding quite an informal 
examination; but informal as it was, it was certainly a stimulus, 

Before the Conference closed, two more fruitful proposals were 
made. The first was that the Prison Libraries should be open in the 
evening. The second came from Professor Cock, who thought that 
much more should be done for the religious and moral education of the 
prisoners, and expressed the hope that a future Conference might take 
this as its main topic of discussion. 

Note:—In the June issue we shall print an article by Professor 
Cock on this subject. 
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MODERN SOCIOLOGISTS edited by Professor Morris Ginsberg and Alexander 
Farquharson. PARETO by Franz Borkenau (Chapman & Hall) 6s. 


uNTIL lately Pareto has been a sort of ghost in the shadowy fringes of our 
specialist scholarship. Mathematical economists have discussed respectfully 
his contributions to their mysterious science ever since his appointment in 
1894 to succeed Walras at Lausanne. The French provided themselves with 
translations of some of his work, but the English and Americans did not. 
Even the Encyclopaedia Britannica had not discovered him in its last pre- 
war issue and its subsequent supplementary volumes. It is only lately that his 
greatest work has been translated into English; the four imposing volumes 
on The Mind and Society are now available at the price of four guineas the 
set. A certain impatience at the acreage of the pages on which his ideas are 
displayed would not be surprising, but length of exposition and importance 
seem in this rare case to be roughly proportionate. Clearly, there must be 
many would-be readers who (like the writer of these lines) will probably 
never have opportunity for an adequately systematic study of Pareto’s work, 
and who, knowing that a significant part of it—the economics—is written in 
the language of the stars will shrink from admitting an obligation to spend 
freely upon it of their dwindling stock of midnight oil. All such reluctant 
starters upon the exploration of the Paretian continent will need a guide. So 
doubtless will others who have made a start, and others still who, having 
started, find the going hard. There is a case for a guide to Pareto. 

What sort of a guide does Dr. Borkenau prove to be? It is beyond the 
competence of one who knows Pareto’s work only in discontinuous scraps, 
picked up in fragmentary second-hand browsing and occasional conversa- 
tion with others better equipped than himself, to answer that question 
satisfactorily. The most that he can do is to pass on his impressions. Those 
impressions are two-fold. First, Dr. Borkenau’s exposition of Pareto’s 
sociology is so clear-cut, its outline is so sharply defined and so completely 
free both of hero-worship and patronage, that one cannot but believe in its 
reliability. Second, Dr. Borkenau is critic as well as expositor and his 
criticism is always luminous, often sharply arresting. Take, for example, the 
chapter headed “Bolshevism” which, in Dr. Borkenau’s phrase, “puts 
Pareto’s theory to its strongest test.” In the brief space of the twenty pages 
of that chapter there is an acuteness of criticism so unusual and so effective 
that imaginative and merely acquisitive readers alike will be drawn or 
stung to active thought. What more can a reader ask of a guide? Dr. 
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Borkenau makes Pareto clear, interesting, and important; he refuses to 
make a demi-god of him; he puts him in his proper intellectual setting. 

No reader will turn to a short review of a short book for a summary of 
Pareto’s sociology. But he may expect to be told something of its present- 
day cogency. He may want an answer to the question, “Am I to study Pareto 
or is life too short?” Several answers seem to be possible. One may recall a 
remark of Pareto himself, quoted somewhere, that he had “no didactic 
intentions,” and at the same time observe his vast capacity for destroying 
pontificalities by gusts of sardonic laughter. Or one may observe the honours 
done to him by newly-victorious Fascism at the very end of his life, and, 
while accepting Dr. Borkenau’s verdict that he is “more critical than con- 
structive,” “even less critical and more conservative than he believes himself 
to be,” study him as the intellectual precursor of Fascism. These and other 
reasons for getting to know, or to discuss, Pareto’s thought are quickly dis- 
covered in Dr. Borkenau’s pages. Adult educationists may well devote 
attention to him, and to this book as an introdu tion most admirably de- 
signed for their purposes. But, let this reviewer state it clearly, I feel now that 
I do not want to read all Pareto’s sociological treatise on The Mind and 
Society. I want to pick out certain sections of it and cut the rest. Dr. Borke- 
nau enables me to be selective. For me it seems that there is no more reason 
to spend laborious days and nights over the whole Pareto corpus than over, 
say, the vastnesses of Speng Per. For that relief I am grateful... . What 
greater service can a guide do than that? For that and for weightier reasons 
I recommend most cordially this excellent book. 

If all the volumes in this new and welcome series of Modern Sociologists 
are as good as this Dr. Borkenau’s Pareto, students of all sorts will rise up in 
increasing numbers and call their begetters blessed. Their use should enable 
adult educationists to widen and deepen their work, to make it more realistic 
and attractive. As an example let the tutor in history, social or political, 
take Pareto’s theory of elites and in the light of it examine the period of his 
study. Classes will not then lack matter for discussion, or feel that they are the 
helpless victims of their tutor’s emotion. They will begin to engage upon 
co-operative inquiries, becoming members one of another in the joint 
pursuit of a new understanding of past and present. History has not often 
been successfully pursued in adult classes, and sociology, dressed up in other 
names as a rule, has been no better handled. The time has come for re- 
diverting adult studies in these fields, and this series of Modern Sociologists 
will prove extremely valuable for that purpose. 

H. L. BEALES 
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THE ENGLISH NOVEL FROM CHAUCER TO GALSwoRTHY by R. H. U. Bloor 

(Ivor Nicholson & Watson, University Extension Library) 4s. 6d. 
THE author of this book attempts and commendably succeeds in the colossal 
task of reviewing in two hundred and forty-six pages the course of the 
English Novel from the Canterbury Tales to the Forsyte Saga. The historical 
method of dealing with this subject has, of course, been tried before, but not, 
I think, with such a skilful evasion of the pitfalls of 1066 and all that. The 
structure of the book is reinforced not with dates of the publications of 
novels or of the births of their authors, but with detail about and reflections 
on the people and events within them, and the relevance of their authors’ 
own life-stories and backgrounds to the pictures of life they present. Such 
feats of compression are common, as this when he says of Defoe: “Before he 
wrote Robinson Crusoe and his other stories he had been a dissenter, a trades- 
man, a manufacturer, a bankrupt, a politician and a multitudinous pamphle- 
teer and journalist. He had stood in the pillory and had been in prison.” 
Nevertheless the weight of the writer’s learning is lightly borne: there is still 
time for the comment that Jane Austen’s heroines must make the male reader 
regret the necessity for monogamy, or that Sterne’s work is for the man who 
has given up all vegetables except asparagus. The style, indeed, in its crisp- 
ness, brevity and point, reminds us that his calling is primarily that of a 
lecturer. It is threaded. through with literary allusion: he can derange his 
epitaphs most prettily. “Lamb seems to have touched nothing that he did 
not endear,” he says; or of Hardy’s rustics, “Others may possess the earth. 
They inherit it, for they are the meek.” 

Mr. Bloor’s enthusiasm is infectious: never have I come so near to believ- 
ing that the Elizabethan novelists might, after all, be readable. Perhaps this 
enthusiasm accounts for the book’s main defect—some lack of proportion. 
Sidney and his Arcadia have a whole chapter. Addison and Sir Roger are 
not even named. Deloney has a whole chapter, eleven pages, while writers 
so much nearer our own time as Moore, Gissing, Hardy, Meredith, Conrad, 
R.L.S., Kipling, and a host of smaller fry labelled “other Victorian Novelists” 
are all touched off—however competently—in one chapter which winds up 
the story with Galsworthy. Adult students, for whom this book is intended, 
would better be served by a fuller account of the later writers. It is misleading 
to the uninitiated that Galsworthy’s great contemporaries, Wells and Ben- 
nett, whose best work was already done when the complete Forsyte Saga 
was issued in 1922, should be dismissed in a sentence each. And James, where 
is he? Moreover, there is no hint that, before Galsworthy began to write, a 
book already existed which, published in 1903, was to show Isaac offering 
up Abraham with not even a ram in the thicket to fall back upon. The Way 
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of All Flesh more surely marks off the nineteenth century from the twentieth 
in literature than Galsworthy’s picture of disturbing beauty impinging on a 
possessive world. The heroines of English fiction from Emelye to Irene, if 
we except the “badly dressed governesses”, have been beautiful, the heroes 
from Palamon to Soames acquisitive, but here was something really new. I 
think the best answer to my complaint is that students are more likely to 
read the later novels for themselves. In any case, here is a most enjoyable, 
most informative book which I can heartily recommend. 

The whirligig of time brings us strange revenges. . .. Among the books in 
this bird’s-eye view of English action is Rasselas Prince of Abyssinia, from 
which we learn that the author would teach all men to fly if only they were all 
virtuous, “But what would be the security of the good if the bad could at 
pleasure invade them from the sky? Against an army sailing through the 
clouds, neither walls, nor mountains, nor seas, could afford any security.” 
Fiction is more true than history. Perhaps Wells is right, and the things to 
come will have that shape after all. 

IRENE C. MAJOR-STEVENSON 


DOCUMENTARY FILM by Paul Rotha (Faber & Faber) 125. 6d. 

THIS is a book that everyone interested in the quickening of the intelligence 
of the community should read. The reason is contained in a sentence from 
the Author’s Foreword:— 

“Briefly, I look upon cinema as a powerful, if not the most powerful 
instrument for social influence to-day; and I regard the documentary 
method as the first real attempt to use cinema for purposes more important 
than entertainment.” 

The monopoly of this instrument by the story-film of popular entertain- 
ment must not blind us to its wider social uses. To do so would be as 
ludicrous as to confine the printing press to the circulation of novelettes. 
What those other and more vital uses are Paul Rotha sets forth in his 
fascinating book. It is written with the insight of a brilliant worker in this 
new field of film exploration, where a group of gifted enthusiasts have made 
the British documentary famous. What then is documentary? Documentary 
while it shares with travel pictures, nature films, educationals and news-reels, 
the filming of reality, pictures of everyday life, is differentiated from them 
by a creative dramatization of that actuality. In support of his thesis Rotha 
gives a detailed examination of existing works. He affirms that the job of the 
documentalist is that of bringing a deeper and more intelligent social analysis 
to bear upon the whole cross-section of modern society. Being an artist the 
documentalist does not seek to provide the answer to the problems raised, 
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but states the case to the public imagination in pictorial sound. (For examples 
note Rotha’s comments on Wright’s films of the West Indies and Song of 
Ceylon on page 236 and contrast with his criticism of Vertov’s Three Songs 
of Lenin page 95, and Flaherty’s Man of Aran page 119.) 

John Grierson, the leader of the British School, contributes a notable 
preface in which he claims that the documentalist brings a new light to public 
education. It challenges current practice in collective instruction. “The 
lecture method,” he observes, “‘is a Victorian conception unworthy of our 
modern instruments and impotent in the face of modern problems. We 
cannot lecture into life a society so complex, though the B.B.C. is bravely 
trying to do so.” A pre-requisite is something much simpler, which the 
sound film offers. 

The Institute of Adult Education could render a valuable service were it 
to hold a Conference of its leaders and tutors to examine this challenge as it 
affects its own practice. The programme of such a Conference would include 
the showing of a representative selection of documentary films. Only by 
such concentrated experience of the films could a true judgment be formed. 

Paul Rotha has rendered a signal service to the community by the writing 
of this book. A word of gratitude must be expressed for the sixty-three 
beautiful photographs from the films discussed. 

F. HEMING VAUGHAN 


THE ETHICS OF POWER by Philip Leon (Allen & Unwin) 10s. 6d. 

THIS vigorous book, which has as its sub-title “The Problem of Evil,” seeks 
to maintain a thesis which will command general sympathy and perhaps 
general agreement. The author finds himself out of patience with most of 
the moral philosophizing of the present day, on the ground that it takes as 
solved most of the problems which really exercise us and proceeds to con- 
cern itself with questions of which we cannot in the nature of the case be 
sure that they are properly put. The ordinary thoughtful man to-day, when 
he turns to the consideration of political, social or domestic affairs, finds 
himself commonly unable to accept the moral judgments of others, and yet 
seriously at a loss to form confident judgments of his own. How then can he 
allow, as so many moral philosophers require him to allow at the outset, that 
every man knows, or can easily find out, what in any particular case is right 
or good? 

What is urgently required, Mr. Leon argues, is that we should turn our 
attention to a close examination of our own experience, both in real life and 
in literature, of good and evil; and he proceeds to make a start by attempting 
to investigate the nature of evil, which, as an object of study, has the 
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advantage that there is plenty of it to be found, and also perhaps the further 
advantage that it is comparatively easy to recognize. The root of all evil he 
finds to be a pre-occupation with the self, which leads to, and really amounts 
to the same thing as, a “lust for power, position, greatness, or absoluteness.” 
The man who is preoccupied with his “‘self” is as far removed from the man 
whose conduct is ruled by his appetitions as he is from the truly good man. 
But whereas, according to Plato, such a man is half-way to virtue, having 
gained that superiority to his desires and passions which, while not the 
whole of goodness, is essential to goodness, according to Mr. Leon he has 
left the amoral conduct of the appetitive man only to take the wrong 
turning and to find himself arrived at that state of evil for which there is no 
forgiveness—the taking of the wrong turning having been due, not to 
ignorance or mistake, but to an act of will. Preoccupation with the self is, 
at bottom, always willed; and this act of will is the root of all badness. 

Mr. Leon agrees with Kant that it is probably not possible to find in 
experience an instance of a perfectly good action; and he spends a good deal 
of time trying to demonstrate that this evil preoccupation with self is far 
more pervasive of the life and conduct of individuals and of nations than the 
unreflective person might think. Much that is lauded as moral is rendered 
rotten at the core by this taint; and this is perhaps why the behaviour of 
nations in the politics of the world is what it is to-day. For the nationalist 
philosophy of any given nation cannot be entirely at odds with the personal 
moral convictions of the individuals who make it up. 

In all of this, as has been said, Mr. Leon will probably command general 
sympathy. In detail, however, the merits of the book may be considered 
more a matter of doubt. In his determination to be “concrete” and not 
“abstract” the author has adopted a method of deliberate disorderliness, and 
there is a danger that instead of making his points more precise and clear-cut 
as he goes on he merely repeats again and again some particular conviction, 
with which the reader feels that he would probably agree if only he could 
make out just what it is! At times, too, Mr. Leon seems to the present writer 
to surrender his judgment too easily in the face of some brilliant apergu by a 
psychologist, such as Adler. Presented with a perceptive explanation of how 
in some spectacular instance vice has been able successfully to masquerade as 
virtue, he tends to speak as if he concluded that that was one more nail in the 
coffin of virtue itself. It is not that Mr. Leon denies the existence of real good- 
ness—very much the contrary; nor can he be blamed because he does not 
convincingly point to instances of it in experience—nobody but a very great 
writer could do that in these psychology-conscious days, and then not in a 
work on philosophy! It is rather that his notion of “‘goodness” is found to be 
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rather an “abstract” conception to live and have its being in the mind of so 
“concrete” a philosopher. C. R. MORRIS 


A CENTURY OF MUNICIPAL PROGRESS, 1835-1935. Essays edited by Dr. W. A. 
Robson (Allen & Unwin) 215. 

THIS work, says Mr. Sidney Webb on its cover, ought to be the bedside 
book of every newly-elected councillor. It is to be hoped, in that event, 
that the new councillors have strong wrists as well as strong appetites for 
facts; for the mere weight of the book, apart from the weight of its informa- 
tion, is considerable, and one has a vision of weaker brethren falling asleep 
with their noses irretrievably caught between its covers. However, if they 
will, less ambitiously, place it on their reference shelves they will find it well 
worth the expense of acquiring. 

One should begin with an appreciation of the editing. As everyone who 
has made the attempt knows, the task of persuading a large number of 
contributors—particularly distinguished contributors!—to collaborate in a 
book without either contradicting or repeating one another is no light one; 
and in this case Dr. Robson appears to have succeeded admirably. The book 
is extremely well arranged; there is hardly any repetition; and there is 
frequent cross-reference to other sections in which points are more fully 
discussed. It is remarkably easy to look up anything to which one wants to 
refer. Also, there is a large quantity of valuable information contained in it. 
Some of this is, of course, comparatively well known, and is to be found in 
various manuals and yearbooks of local government. (But it is surprising 
how few people who need this information possess the manuals in question, 
or can get at them easily; and some other of it, as for instance that contained 
in Dr. Jennings’ perhaps slightly over-learned chapter, is not easily available 
anywhere.) Nor do the manuals and yearbooks commonly draw morals or 
seek to fit their information into a conspectus, particularly an historical 
conspectus, of the institutions with which they deal, and consequently it is 
all the more valuable to find them embedded in a work which has, on the 
whole, a very lively sense of the continuity of local government history and 
its relation to the general history of the country. 

It is with all the more regret that one observes a certain tendency to dull- 
ness in the writing. This is not due primarily to incompetence; there are very 
few chapters which seem to me to be really badly written. But, on the other 
hand, there are only four or five which are really vigorous and readable, and 
two of those are by Professor Halévy and Mr. J. L. Hammond, who both 
had the great advantage of being asked to write on general social aspects, 
which enabled them to be epigrammatic. I feel, therefore, that the real fault 
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lies not with the writers, but in the subject; and that the explanation is to be 
sought in a very acute remark of Mr. Hammond’s, that the Roman Empire, 
considered as a parent of cities, had the enormous advantage, over Great 
Britain, of having no Parliament, or at any rate no institution which, to the 
same extent as Parliament, defiected political interest and enthusiasm from the 
municipal sphere. At the present time, to appear in the Honours List 
in return “for public services in Cardiff” is generally regarded as a 
euphemism for “contributing heavily to the election funds of a party”; and 
that is a fact of profound political significance. Sir Ernest Simon, both in his 
eloquent chapter on Housing and Town-Planning, and his outside attempts 
to awaken municipal and civic consciousness, is, it seems to me, to a certain 
extent beating the air. For how can one expect “civic consciousness” to 
appear where there is no civitas; and where, in England of to-day, is there 
anything approaching the civitas from which Socrates could not endure to 
be banished, on which Roman nobles were eager to spend their substance 
for no return except civic distinction, and over which Dante came close to 
breaking his heart? In the City of London? but that is an anomaly of the 
wealthy. In Manchester, perhaps; but in few other places. And what, even 
then, of Salford? 

These considerations seem to suggest that Dr. Robson’s chapter on areas, 
modest as it is, is one of the most important contributions to his book. 
For the essential of the real civitas was that it was not simply a “conurba- 
tion” (loathsome word), but a real area of civic consciousness. Athens was 
Attica; Florence was a State even more than a city; and neither were cabined 
and confined by jealous County Councils and even more jealous Parish or 
Urban Councils of lowly-rated persons fearing to be forcibly included in an 
area of somewhat wider vision and more expensive ideals. The contributors 
to this book are inclined somewhat monotonously to praise the advances 
made by local governing authorities in the period with which they deal. 
This may be granted; but one reviewer, at least, was fired with a desire to 
see a real setting-free of big local authorities to do what they could (and 
what, in many cases, they have already projected), freed from the shackles 
of ultra vires and even more from those of small enclaves of vested interests. 

It only remains to add that the book has an index, a nine-page biblio- 
graphy, a biographical note on contributors, and a long table of political and 
social development compiled by Mr. Kent Wright, which should prove 
useful, though some of “books which had an influence of social and political 
reforms” are rather comical choices. What reform, for example, was secured 
by Heartbreak House? MARGARET I. COLE 
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FRIEDRICH ENGELS: A BIOGRAPHY by Gustav Mayer (Allen & Unwin) 15s. 
IT is good that we at last have a biography of Friedrich Engels, and not 
merely a biography, but a very full and excellent life, which is in effect a 
history of socialist thought and socialist politics from 1840 to 1890. Engels 
has stood too long in the shadow of Marx, and Professor Mayer has put us all 
in his debt by drawing the friend, collaborator and supporter of the great 
thinker from his obscurity and showing us what kind of man Engels was. 
The story is told from an admirably cool and sane point of view. Professor 
Mayer stands aloof from the personal controversies of the socialist during 
these fifty years (how one wishes others would follow his example), and is 
impartial and just to Bakunin and Lassalle. If they appear as lesser figures than 
Marx and Engels, it is their own characteristics that make them so. 

Engels is a delightful creature, modest, unassuming, and very much a man, 
enjoying the good things of life, and at the same time working with the zest 
of a scholar and recluse. There is a remarkable versatility about the man who 
could write The Condition of the Working Classes in England in 1844, who 
could contribute military articles to the Pall Mall Gazette in 1870 and 
prophesy the defeat of Macmahon at Sedan ten days before the battle, and 
who could provide Marx from his own experience of the cotton trade with 
the data necessary for his work. He is always clear-headed, responsible and, 
on the whole, dispassionate, thinking in place of feeling; but thinking with a 
generous mind: and this generosity is in no way detracted from by the half- 
comic, half-bitter abuse with which he, as well as Marx, deluged their enemies, 
their allies and even their friends in their private correspondence. His long 
domicile in England made him to some extent a more penetrating observer of 
contemporary international affairs than those more hotly engaged in them. 
On the other hand, as a foreigner he never quite understood the people 
among whom he took up his dwelling. He was disappointed in the English 
socialist leaders; and, looking at the seventies, it is perhaps not surprising. 

Professor Mayer gives us also a full account of Engels after the death of 
Marx, and the influence of his wisdom and experience on the socialist 
movement. Professor Mayer, who is now an exile from his own country, 
to our advantage, has given us a book of great charm, which possesses all 
the humanity and wisdom of Marx’s remarkable colleague. 

GUY CHAPMAN 
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THE ANTI-DRUG CAMPAIGN by S. H. Bailey (P. S. King & Son) 12s. net. 

THIS is an authoritative and important account of the efforts made to regulate 
the production and distribution of certain drugs from the pioneer Inter- 
national Opium Commission (1909) to the latest efforts of the League of 
Nations. The problem is lucidly explained in spite of its complexity in an 
opening chapter called ““The Enemy”—this title is the only remnant, perhaps, 
in this narrative of the lurid atmosphere usually associated with “opium 
dens” and the like. The subsequent chapters, well documented, illustrated by 
a few excellent charts, and based upon material not previously collated, are 
more than a study of an anti-drug campaign; they embody an account of an 
“Experiment in international control” which, by the very complex nature 
of the conditions creating the “drug-addict”, is of more than specialized 
interest. 

The custom of countless generations, the problems of independent small 
agriculturalists producing raw opium, the profusion of nature in Bolivia and 
Peru where the coca-leaf plant “grows wild in great profusion”, the legalized 
customs of certain governments, vested interests, the adventure of quick 
profits, the easy transportation of a contraband that can be carried in a 
lady’s shoe heel or a cask of oil, all these elements are so difficult to regulate 
and so similar in outline to other problems of international control that this 
experiment in planning should be studied by anyone interested in inter- 
national regulation. This is well illustrated by a document, referred to in 
this book, describing the “‘analogies between the problem of the traffic in 
drugs and that of the commerce and manufacture of armaments”. Success 
in the control of drugs and the causes of failure are precisely those which have 
made League action effective and ineffective in other spheres. 

The book appears at the right moment. The failure of the League’s 
influence in the Far East has been sufficiently “explained” so that the 
romantic idealist for peace was enabled to find consolation in his platitudi- 
nous aspirations; the apparent ineffectiveness of the League in Abyssinia, 
well within the European sphere of influence and in spite of considerable 
popular feeling that has shaken home governments, cannot be ignored. 
The gap between the legend of peace and the realities of the present position 
cannot be gainsaid. This book will indicate to the willing student some of 
the processes and difficulties involved in “translating a general principle 
of international regulation into practice”. 


F. G. THOMAS 
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ENGLISH RADICALISM, 1832-1852 4y S. Maccoly, Ph.D.(Allenand Unwin) 16s. 
1 THINK Dr. Maccoly’s interesting study would have been of greater use and 
interest to the student if he had arranged the bulk of it less chronologically. 
The introduction, on the origins of radical reform, and the last hundred pages 
containing essays on Radicals and the Empire, Radicals and Foreign Affairs, 
Radicalists and Local Government, &c., are both readable and informative; 
but it is very difficult to make interesting a story which is recounted session 
by session, and Dr. Maccoly’s points tend to lose themselves in parliamentary 
intrigues of persons whom sometimes he describes and sometimes omits to 
do so. He is occasionally, also, a little submerged in the weight of his 
authorities, who are numerous—though he might have saved himself some 
trouble if he had read Wade’s Annals. 

However, his book is much superior to most doctorial theses, and provides 
a great deal of information. The general interest of the information lies in 
the light it throws on “continuity” in politics. It is generally assumed that 
the battle of the Reform Act settled the question of parliamentary democracy 
and political freedom in England finally; and so in a sense it did. The ari- 
stocracy, when it made its choice to resign the most blatantly irrational 
privileges and survive, rather than face revolution, did, so far as we know 
at present, make it finally; and the proof is that all subsequent political 
changes were made without violence, and perhaps even more, that, after the 
disgraceful Tolpuddle episode, there was little real oppression, and the 
Chartist rioters were handled, on the whole, with a good sense and a mildness 
which would have been unthinkable on the Continent. 

But the reward which the aristocracy received for their compliance was 
that of being considered still “fit to govern”; and their notion of governing, 
Whig and Tory alike, was emphatically not to proceed with radical reforms. 
The municipal corporations, whose irrationality stank to heaven, were 
probably doomed when once their parliamentary utility had ceased to exist; 
and the New Poor Law was demanded by the landowners’ tenants and the 
millionaire’s constituents. But for the rest—the priests become presbyters 
fought, with resistance, with inertia, and with every kind of expedient, pro- 
posals to humanize industry, to make towns habitable, to educate the poor, 
even to make some small further step towards democracy and free opinion; 
and if it had not been for ceaseless pressure (which must often have seemed 
to those who made it heart-breakingly ineffectual) from Radicals both in 
and out of Parliament, it was quite probable that the great reforming govern- 
ments would have done nothing whatever. In fact, they did as little as they 
could. The history, as retailed by Dr. Maccoly, of those twenty years is 
not without bearing on the problems of our own time. MARGARET I. COLE 
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STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY by G. C. Field, M.A., D.Litt. (Published for the 
University of Bristol by J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd., Bristol) 10s. 6d. net. 
THIS book is a collection of articles which Professor Field has written during 
the last fifteen years. There are two papers on Plato, four on ethical subjects, 
three on what might be called the philosophy of psychology, and some 
others which cannot be brought under any common heading. These last are 
entitled ““The Examination of Assumptions,” in which the problem of the 
nature and scope of philosophy is entered upon, “Ancient Philosophy and 
Modern Science,” in which Professor Field makes some suggestions about 
scientific method and its distinction from philosophy, and “Some Modern 
Proofs of the Existence of God,” which contains the most interesting account 
of the so-called “argument from religious experience” which I have yet seen. 

Where so many different topics are dealt with, I cannot hope, within a 
brief compass, to summarize the arguments employed. I can merely indicate 
some of the subjects raised. The main interest of the papers on philosophical 
psychology is the criticism of the notion of the unconscious as used by many 
contemporary psychologists, and the accusation that those who write about 
instincts frequently commit the fallacy of the Faculty Psychologists, i.e. 
they endeavour to explain mental activity in terms of mental structure, 
whereas mental structure can only be understood in terms of what the mind 
actually does. These papers were written some years ago. In a note written 
especially for this volume the author holds that the subsequent development 
of psychology has weakened the force of the latter criticism, but that there is 
still great confusion over what can be meant by “unconscious mind.” In the 
articles on ethics Professor Field deals with such questions as the practical 
value of ethical and political philosophy, the possibility of making moral 
progress, some problems raised by Kant’s moral theory, and the place of 
definition in ethics. The articles on Plato are corrective of some miscon- 
ceptions about that philospher, such as, for instance, the view that he 
despised what we to-day call natural science. 

The most striking characteristic of this book is its clarity. In each essay 
the author says something definite and leaves the reader in no doubt as to 
what he means. Those who have reviewed philosophical books know that 
this is a somewhat rare quality which, when met with, is to be greatly 
welcomed. Another characteristic of these essays is their lack of dogmatism. 
Professor Field’s method is to offer suggestions rather than to advocate a 
thesis. There is no attempt in this book to defend any philosophical 
“system,” so that each topic is examined on its own merits. It is a book 
likely to be of interest both to beginners in philosophy, who will understand 
a great deal of it, and to more advanced students as well, who, if not 
convinced by it, will know at least what it is that does not convince them. 

H. B. ACTON 
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